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Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates 


ive yourself a real 
G treat—a box of 

Sparrow’s Empress 
Chocolates. 

Different from any 
other chocolates you’ve 
ever tasted. 

Finer in flavor and 


just sweet enough. 


Especially if you “never 
could eat chocolates”— you’ll appre- 
ciate Sparrow’s Empress. 

You can eat all you want of them— 
and you’ll want more as long as there 
is a piece left in the box. 


Just a mellow ball of cane sugar 
paste—flavored with pure fruit juices 
and fresh, crisp nuts—coated with 
aromatic brown Caracas Chocolate, 
sweetened just right to bring out the 
full savor of the chocolate. 

A score of delightful shapes and 
flavors in every box. 

You'll find it easy to get Sparrow’s 
Empress Chocolates at your good con- 
fectioner’s or druggist’s. They’d 
rather sell Sparrow’s Empress than 
any other kind—for the satisfaction of 
their customers and the credit of the 
store. 

Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates are 
packed in dainty ribbon-tied boxes 
that bring the chocolates to you fresh 
and good—never stale and hard like 
the nameless “just as good ” makes. 

60 cents to $1.00 a box. 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 
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FTER listening to a formal 
[A] protest from a delegation of 

three, representing the thirty- 
six employés of the company, Amos 
Steele, the superintendent of the 
Gale’s Ridge Mining Company, re- 
luctantly gave ‘‘Chink,’’ the Chinese 
cook, a week’s notice. The men 
had waited on Steele one July 
evening in his little log cabin 
beneath the fir-trees at the foot 
of Gale’s Ridge, away from the 
unpleasant dirt and confusion of 
the boarding-house. ‘‘Whisper- 
ing Will’? was spokesman of the 
delegation, having a voice which, 
for strength and resonance, was 
unequaled in camp, and which 
gave him his sobriquet of the 
‘‘Whisperer.’’ He was supported 
respectfully but firmly by 
‘*Shanks,’’ slow, good-natured, 
six feet four and slender, and by 
‘Society Bill,’’ rash, impulsive 
and warm-hearted, while the 
‘*Kid,’’ the most youthful mem- 
ber of the mining force, waited 
outside the door. 

“Tt ain’t in flesh and blood to 
stand that yaller, opium-smokin’, 
lazy, dirty cook any longer!’’ 
declared the spokesman. 

The superintendent sighed. He 
was a young man, well fitted by 
education for the business of 
mining, and by nature for ‘the 
business of managing men, but 
fitted by neither education nor 
nature for that most difficult part 
of his duties at Miner’s Camp— 
the oversight of the boarding- 
house. 

“IT know it’s tough, boys,’’ 
he began, sympathetically, ‘‘but 
what are we to do? Chink’s the 
third cook in six months, and the 
others were just as bad.’’ 

‘*They were bad,’’ interposed 
the Whisperer, ‘‘but he’s the 
worst one of the lot !’’ 

Steele interviewed the stolid 
Chinaman that evening, and the 
following morning wearily 
boarded the stage to search Mee- 
teetse and Cody for another cook. 

In front of the bunk - house 
Whispering Will and the Kid 
watched the four broncos swing 
the stage down the cafion under 
Bill Travers’s skilful direction. 

‘Tt helps pass away a fellow’s time,’’ the 
Whisperer remarked, ‘‘wonderin’ what sort of a 
grub-staker will come next—what his color will 
be and what little kinks he’ll fetch with him.’’ 

The Kid sat on a stump, his eyes uncon- 
sciously wistful as they followed the stage 
travelling eastward, his thoughts outstripping 
it and flying back to the home he had left. 

**T hope,’’ he answered, slowly, ‘‘that he’ll 
be white and give us white men’s grub. I’d 
like to eat a piece of my mother’s pie again, 
I tell you!’’ 

The last was muttered in an undertone, but 
it reached the Whisperer’s ears, causing him to 
say to himself emphatically, ‘‘He’s too young 
to be up here. He ain’t built for the life, and 
besides, he’s got a bad case of homesickness.’’ 

Aloud he roared cheerfully, ‘‘Come now, 
Kid, quit your mopin’ and turn in! The rest 
of the fellows are sleepin’ out loud already.’’ 

The Kid rose reluctantly. ‘‘I can’t get used 
to sleepin’ days,’’ he complained. 

“O shucks !’’ laughed the Whisperer. ‘‘Guess 
you can survive till to-morrow, can’t ye? The 
other shift goes on then, remember.’’ But to 
himself he muttered, ‘‘Night work’s too tough 
on a seventeen-year-old kid !’’ 

At the door of the bunk-house the boy turned 
to look again over the cafion. Above him on 
the steep side of Gale’s Ridge was the mouth 
of the tunnel, which was being driven into the 
solid rock heart of the mountain; just below, 
clinging to the slope, was the rough log board- 
ing-shack, the oversight of which was so sharp 
a thorn in the side of Superintendent Steele. 

At the foot of the mountain, through the 
cafion, tumbled a little, sinuous, foaming 
stream, dignified by the appellation of ‘‘river.’’ 
Beside it wound the wagon trail, over bridges 
of bending saplings, across the precipitous faces 
of mountains, down and out of the Shoshones, 
along the bleak foot-hills and scattered ranches, 
through the little “‘half-way’’ prairie village of 
Meeteetse, then across the dreary bad lands, 
deserted alike by man and beast, to Cody, the 
railroad-station eighty miles away. 

News of the result of the superintendent’s 
mission reached camp by way of the Cody 
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“IT AIN'T IN FLESH AND BLOOD TO STAND THAT YALLER, OPIUM-SMOKIN’, 
DIRTY COOK ANY LONGERI” 


Plaindealer, which the stage brought up on 
its Wednesday trip from Meeteetse. 

The end of the stage route was a mile beyond 
the Gale’s Ridge boarding-house, at the works 
of the mountain company ; therefore the Whis- 
perer was waiting at the foot of the ridge for 
the mail and such news as the driver had gleaned 
since his Monday trip—the stage making only 
three trips a week into the mountains. 

The mail was handed over, but no news, 
much to Whispering Will’s disappointment and 
the disappointment of the others awaiting him 
at supper up in the shack. 

‘*Nothin’ doin’ down the valley,’’ he an- 
nounced loudly at the door. 

Striding across the dirty pine-board floor, the 
miner threw the unfolded paper on the bare 
table, stepped over the bench drawn up along- 
side, and sitting down on it, fell to work on the 
food. 

‘*Burned the spuds for a change!’’ was the 
Whisperer’s brief comment, as he drove his 
fork into a potato. ‘This noon they hadn’t 
seen enough fire to make ’em even friendly to 
a fork.’’ 

Meanwhile the ‘‘Hoosier’’ had unfolded the 
paper and was reading the contents aloud. 


I. THE ADOPTION OF MINER’S CAMP. 





Suddenly he paused. Grasping the paper in | 


both hands, he gave a long whistle, while his 
eyes opened wide in amazement. He had found 
the surprise. It stared at him from among the 
‘*personal jottings,’’ and took away his breath, 
and—when he read it aloud—the breaths of the 
other thirty-five. 

**Listen!’’ he cried, waving the paper exci- 
tedly. ‘‘Think of this for Miner’s Camp!’’ 
At the first line there was silence, at the last 
line stupefaction. 


Society Bill was the first to recover. ‘‘Say,’’ 


he began, excitedly, ‘‘gimme that paper, and | 
| the fact that Steele sat on the front seat beside 


if ye’ve made that up out of whole cloth I’ll 
dump ye into Wood River!’’ 

Whereupon he read the paragraph slowly 
aloud, thereby removing all danger of a cold 
plunge for the Hoosier. 

‘“‘A woman in Miner’s Camp!’’ Shanks 
burst out, and with that the comments began. 

‘*What’ll you bet we don’t get some doughnuts 








LAZY, 


once in a while, after she comes to the 
camp ?’’ drawled the Hoosier. 

‘*And some real home cookin’,’’ from the 
Kid, longingly. 

**Gee whiz! Wonder what she’ll think of 
this layout, boys? Bet she strikes the trail the 
second day, along with all this dirt,’’ and 
Shanks’s eyes wandered round the bare room, 
of dirt-chinked logs, with the grease-begrimed 
floor, and at his unkempt fellow miners. 

The paragraph in question stated that Steele 
had been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Mrs. Amanda Staples, who had come from 
Pennsylvania to keep house for her nephew-in- 
law, Aaron Staples, a prominent citizen of 
Cody and a recently bereaved widower; and 
that the enforced absence of Aaron from Wyo- 
ming during the summer left his aunt free to 
accept the position urged on her by Steele. 

Concerning Mrs. Amanda Staples, the Plain- 
dealer had naught but the warmest commenda- 
tions: ‘*We rejoice that Mrs. Staples will be 
absent from Cody only three months, as she has 
endeared herself to all who know her.’’ 

**She’ll be here, sure, day after to-morrow !’’ 
exclaimed the Whisperer to the Kid, on their 
way up the trail after supper. Then he added, 
sheepishly, passing his hand over his rough face, 
‘*Haven’t you a bit of lookin’-glass, Kid?’’ 

Behind him Society Bill was calling loudly 
for the loan of a razor, and the next day Bill 
Travers was overwhelmed with orders for 
articles obtainable in Meeteetse, while Chink 
received what looked to him like fabulous prices 
for laundering done in haste. 

As the men expected, on its last trip for the 
week the stage brought Steele and Mrs. Staples. 
The Gale’s Ridge outfit had choked their supper 
down hurriedly, and stood outside the shack, 
watching until they established beyond a doubt 


Bill Travers, while a woman’s figure and bag- 
gage occupied the back seat. Then with one 
accord, even though consumed with curiosity, 
they fled to the bunk-house. 

Here, an hour later, Steele found them, just 
before the tunnel whistle called the night shift 
to work. He stepped inside the door, and 
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stopped amazed at the transformation 
wrought in the appearance of the 
men. 

With their beards trimmed neatly, 
their hair cut and their clothes clean, 
the superintendent hardly recognized 
his employés. ‘‘Well, well,’’ he 

laughed, ‘‘looks as if I’d struck 
an evening party !’’ and the men, 
albeit a bit sheepishly, joined in 
his laugh. 

‘*T suppose, boys, you want 
to know all about her ?’’ 

**You bet !’’ roared Whispering 
Will. 

Steele’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘I’ll 
tell you just one thing—the Cody 
folks call her Ma Staples, and 
the name fits her to a dot!’’ 

By the close of the next day 
every man on the force was ready 
to confirm Steele’s last statement. 
After breakfast, —the last one pre- 
pared by Chink,—as the thirty- 
six filed in a quiet orderliness, 
amazing to the Chinaman, out 
of the shack and up the trail, 
Society Bill drew a long breath, 
and exclaimed : 

**Say, boys, she looks just like 
my mother !’’ 

**Well, that’s exactly what the 
Kid’s sayin’ back here about 
her,’’ said the Hoosier, medi- 
tatively, ‘‘while I was thinkin’ 
that if I shut my eyes and just 
heard her, I’d think my Aunt 
Polly’d struck camp. Aunt Polly 
brought me up—half-way,’’ he 
added. 

‘* Lightning Hank,’’ on the 
trail ahead, laughed. ‘‘Lots of 
her ways, boys, make me think 
of Mrs. Larkin, back in York 
State. She lived close beside the 
schoolhouse, and used to feed us 
boys cookies out of the back door. 
I tell ye none of us ever forgot 
Mrs. Larkin.’’ 

Society Bill laughed as he 
listened, and swinging round on 
his heel, summed the matter up 
by saying, ‘‘Somehow the folks 
she makes us think of are the 
ones we liked best.’’ 

That thought was in the mind 
of more than one of the men that 
day, as their eyes followed the 
movements of the large, gray- 
haired woman who was busily 


| employed in bringing order out of chaos in the 


threp- -roomed shack. 

As Steele had said, the term ‘‘ma’’ fitted her 
‘*to a dot,’’ for her face shone with the mother- 
hood which brings comfort to those who weep 
and adds to the happiness of those who rejoice. 
Her warm, tender heart illuminated her plain 
face with a beauty which the miners recognized, 
but could not explain. 

**Boys, she ain’t what ye’d call pretty, but 
I’ve never seen any one in my life I liked to 
look at better,’’ said Shanks, aloud, as the outfit 
gathered in the sunshine about the bunk-house 
after dinner. 

**She’s the sort you’d like to have round if 
you were sick,’’ suggested the Hoosier, reflect- 
ively. ‘‘She’d sort of rest you, somehow.’’ 

‘*And talk about your cookin’!’’ cried So- 
ciety Bill, ecstatically. ‘‘If this meal is a 
good-sized sample of what she can do, I’ll have 
to be layin’ in clothes a size bigger.’’ 

A murmur of approval arose. Shanks threw 
himself down on the soft fir - needle - strewn 
ground and shut his eyes in drowsy content- 
ment. ‘‘Ever stick your teeth into such hot 
bread ?’’ he asked. 

** And that rice puddin’ !’’ added Hank. 

**And beefsteak that wasn’t boiled!’’ cried 
Society Bill. ‘‘Say, boys, she’s to be here 
only three months !’’ 

‘Oh, shet up, can’t ye!’’ responded Shanks, 
irritably. 

Suddenly the Kid appeared, hurrying up the 
trail, his boyish face beaming. He reached 
the group, breathless but elated. ‘‘I’m to lay 
off from the tunnel for three months,’’ he 
announced, ‘‘and help ma—that is, Mis’ 
Staples !’’ he corrected himself hastily, glan- 
cing round expectant of a laugh, but none came, 
‘*The supe is helpin’ her with all his might, 
and I’m to flunky for her. He thinks the 
work’s too hard for her the way she does it. 

**You see,’’ the Kid continued, ‘‘she says 
she can’t abide the dirt, and she’s brought 
along a whole mess of things to do with. Right 
now,’’ he broke off to add, ‘‘she’s scrubbin’ the 
outsides of the kettles !’’ 

A confusion of astonishment arose. The 




















Gale’s Ridge cooks had not heretofore always 
washed the inside of the cooking utensils, let 
alone their exteriors. 

Feeling rather important, the Kid now hur- 
ried back, just as the whistle sounded the 
one-o’clock summons, 

‘I’m glad the supe took the Kid,’’ said the 
Whisperer. ‘‘I can see with half an eye that 
his homesickness has hit the trail.’’ 

Society Bill nodded. ‘‘Yes, she’s got sort of 
a way with her —”’ 

Certainly Ma Staples had a way with her, 
several ways, in fact, as the boarders dis- 
covered when they filed in for supper. Every 
man had combed his hair, but very few had 
thought to scrape the mud from their boots 
until Whispering Will, who headed the supper 
procession, precipitately retreated from the 
living-room and passed the order along the line 
in as low a tone as he could manage: 

‘*Clean your boots back there, fellows !’’ 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by 
industrious scrapings. Then thirty-five pairs 
of cleaned boots filed across a floor which had 
been planed into a state of whiteness, and 
thirty-five pairs of eyes beheld some of Ma 
Staples’s ‘‘ways.’’ 

The benches round the table had been 
scrubbed. The table itself was covered with 
light oileloth, neatly stretched and tacked down. 
The tin cups were clean round the handles. 
The dishes were set on in order, and filled with 
food both hot and savory. 

The erstwhile rusty heater in the corner fairly 
shone with blacking. A year’s collection of 
cobwebs had been swept down from the joists 
overhead, while the side walls had not only 
been scrubbed, but bore witness to an attempt 
at ornamentation. There were several colored 
prints tacked up with some large calendars, 
many of which bore remote dates but carried 
pretty pictures. 

But best of all in the eyes of the men, many 
of whom had not seen a woman in months, was 
Ma Staples herself. 

She appeared often in the kitchen doorway 
to give direction to the Kid, who was waiting 
on table, an innovation in camp. Her ample 
figure was enveloped in a clean apron, her hair 
was combed neatly back and secured in a knot 
at the back of her head under an old-fashioned 
high back-comb, and her face beamed with 
gratification at the speed with which her cook- 
ery was disposed of. 

‘* Ain’t this great?’’ asked the Kid, after ma 
had disappeared into the kitchen. 

‘*Great |’? exclaimed Society Bill. 

He raised a thick cracked china platter heaped 
with fried potatoes, and passed it down the 
line. Not a dish had been shoved that day. 

‘*Kid,’’ said the Whisperer, hesitatingly, ‘‘if 
there’s any more of this cream toast I wish you’d 
slide it in somehow without letting her know 
how much I’ve had of it already.’’ 

‘The Whisperer’s back was toward the kitchen 
door, and to his surprise and confusion, his 
words were greeted with a hearty and motherly, 








‘‘My goodness, boy, there’s plenty of toast 
left, and I’ll tell you right now that the more 


| folks eat, the better I like it when I’m doin’ 


the cookin’ !’’ 

She stood in the doorway, her arms akimbo, 
a toaster in one hand, her face folded up in 
good-natured creases as she regarded the men 
with kindly eyes. 

An embarrassed silence prevailed for an 
instant, and then the Hoosier came to the 
rescue with a drawling but emphatic, ‘Then 
I guess, Mis’ Staples, you’ll be satisfied with 
me, because your victuals make me wish I was 
hollow clean down to my boots.’’ 

Everybody laughed naturally for the first 
time since the advent of Mrs. Staples, and a 
chorus of approval arose. Evidently the Hoosier 
had expressed the sentiments of the majority, 
and evidently those sentiments were not dis- 
pleasing to the one responsible for the victuals. 

The idea that they were not permanent was 
the one disturbing thought in connection with 
all the good things which came in the wake of 
Mrs. Staples. Before any weeks had elapsed 
her position as camp mother was assured, the 
men, from the superintendent down to the Kid, 
turning to her with all their perplexities and 
pleasures. To her they were just her big 
**boys,’’ and each was sure of a place in her 
warm, motherly heart; to them she was ‘‘Ma’’ 
Staples, a home-maker where no semblance of 
a home had formerly existed; and gradually a 
room of the boarding-shack became a favorite 
meeting-place rather than the bunk-house. 

One noon the last of August Whispering Will 
left the tunnel early and wandered down the 
trail disconsolate. It lacked only a week of the 
time set from the beginning for ma’s departure, 
and a “‘bluer’’ lot of men than the Gale’s Ridge 
outfit it would have been difficult to find. 

Already the new cook had arrived,—Harvey 
Stratton,—a mere boy. At ma’s suggestion, the 
superintendent had summoned him into camp a 
week in advance of her departure, that she 
might train him a bit, the Kid going back to 
his place in the tunnel. 

But Harvey, careless and good-natured, took 
his training so lightly that ma had forebodings 
for the future meals of her boys. 

The Whisperer stopped at the kitchen door 
and looked wistfully within. For five years 
now he had been ‘‘knockin’ around’’ the 
mountains, prospecting, living alone, or em- 
ployed with other men about the mines—it was 
five years since he had tasted of home life, the 
very atmosphere of which Ma Staples had 
brought into camp. 

She was standing over the stove, lifting the 
lid of this kettle, tasting the vegetables, season- 
ing a pudding before pushing it in the oven, 
bustling about—the incarnation of neatness and 
whole-souled, healthy helpfulness. 

Turning suddenly, she caught the expression 
on the face of the Whisperer, and smiled. 

‘*Ain’t there something I can do to help 
you?’’ he asked, awkwardly. 

Ma Staples grated nutmeg over the pudding. 





‘*My goodness !’’ she said, laughing. ‘‘There’s 
always a lot todo when you’re cookin’ for thirty- 
six big hungry boys.’? She paused and glanced 
round. ‘There’s the water-pails empty.’’ 

The Whisperer reached for the pails, de- 
lighted to be of service, while ma added, ‘*‘When 
you get back I’ll let you take a look or two into 
the cooky-jar—new sugar cookies.’’ 

A few moments later, as he investigated the 
cooky-jar, she continued, in a worried tone: 

‘‘That boy Harvey doesn’t seem to take to 
bakin’ very well, so I aim to fix up enough 
baked truck to keep you goin’ for a week or so 
after I leave.’’ 

Whispering Will rested awkwardly on one 
foot and swallowed hard at the cooky. ‘‘I—we 
—that is—ma,’’ he finally blurted out, ‘‘it 
doesn’t seem as if we could stand by and see 
you strike the trail to Cody.’’ 

Ma turned, rested her hands on her hips, and 
looked intently at him. 

‘Of course,’’ he hastened to add, ‘‘it must be 
awful lonesome up here for you, but I tell you 
we fellows feel like sixty over your leavin’ us. 
Seems as if the whole camp’ll be empty.’’ 

Once started, the Whisperer found no diffi- 
culty in continuing, especially after meeting 
ma’s sympathetic eyes. 

‘*You see you’ve kind o’ spoiled us all these 


three months, bein’ so—so good to us. Seems 


most as if I was at home back East —’’ 

He suddenly stopped, laid a second cooky on 
the table untasted, and left the kitchen. Ma 
Staples was still looking after him absent- 
mindedly while a faint smoke began to curl 
upward from the potato kettle. 

‘*Boys, I’m sorry,’’ she apologized at dinner- 
time, ‘‘but I got to thinkin’ of something else 
before dinner and let the potatoes burn. I 
mixed up. some batter for waffles, but you can’t 
have potatoes.’’ 

Society Bill regarded the brown waffle which 
Harvey set before him with open joy. ‘‘Say, 
ma,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I wish ye’d burned the 
spuds before !’’ 

A chorus of assent arose, in the midst of which 
the Hoosier lifted a gravy-bowl and passed it 
carefully to Shanks. As he set it down, his 
hand slipped and a spoonful of gravy soiled the 
scrubbed oilcloth. 

Three months before such an accident would 
have met with loud laughter. Now Shanks, 
with one eye on the kitchen door, muttered 
wrathfully, ‘‘You big lummux, you!’’ while 
under the table the Hoosier was favored with 
sundry kicks of disapproval. 

‘*Wal,’’ the Hoosier returned, in a low 
voice, ‘‘that’s the way the whole table will 
look in a week !’? whereupon a shadow settled 
over the faces of the men. 

As the week passed, the shadow deepened 
into a gloom, which destroyed the miners’ 
appetites when they gathered round the supper- 
table the last night of Ma Staples’s stay. The 
table was loaded with food cooked as only ma 
knew how to cook, but it choked the men. 

The only cheerful faces seen about the shack 





belonged to ma herself and Harvey—the latter 
chuckling in a most nerve-wearing way when- 
ever he brought a dish from the kitchen and 
viewed the solemnity of the men. 

Presently the stage-driver came up the trail 
from the cafion with the superintendent, and 
the two entered the living-room together, Bill 
Travers greeting the miners with loud-voiced 
jollity. 

‘*‘Whew!’’ he sniffed, looking longingly at 
the table. ‘‘You fellows ain’t makin’ half 
headway with things on that table. What you 
goin’ to do now, I’d like to know? I s’pose 
you know Aaron Staples is back in Cody, 
wantin’ his aunt, and that jackanapes of a 
Harve’’—waving his hand toward the grinning 
young cook—‘‘hain’t cooked a whole meal in 
his life. He’s layin’ out to practise on you!’’ 

For once there was no one to respond to the 
stage-driver’s facetiousness. Society Bill pushed 
his tin plate back with a bang, and rose, wiping 
his mouth. ‘‘Say, Bill, you shoot your mouth 
off more’n is good for you!’’ he said. 

Suddenly Ma Staples appeared in the door- 
way and greeted the newcomers smilingly. 
There was a resolute expression in her eyes, 
the result of much thought during the last night. 

“Got your luggage ready, Mis’ Staples?’’ 
asked Bill Travers. 

‘*No,’’? returned ma, swiftly, ‘“‘I hain’t.’’ 

Everybody looked up quickly, whereupon 
ma’s face beamed happily. 

‘*But I s’pose,’? pursued the stageé-driver, 
‘tvou’ll have it ready in the mornin’ ?’’ 

Ma laughed and shook her head. 

Society Bill sat down hard and suddenly on 
the bench. The Kid let his knife slip through 
his fingers. Whispering Will paused in the act 
of passing a platter of fried potatoes. 

‘*But Aaron, he’s back,’’ expostulated Bill 
Travers. ‘‘He sent word by the Cody stage- 
driver. He expects you to-morrow.’’ 

Ma planted her hands on her hips. ‘‘I’ve 
fixed a letter to-day to send to Aaron,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘He can get along without me 
better than my boys here can. This boy 
Harvey says he’d rather help round with the 
dishes, anyway, and so I’m goin’ to stay—that 
is,’’ she laughed, ‘‘if Mr. Steele wants me to.’’ 

‘*Want you!’’ cried Amos Steele, but words 
failed him. With hands extended, he strode 
across the floor and grasped hers. 

As for the men, they said not a word to Ma 
Staples, but their gloom disappeared like magic, 
and they became unaccountably hilarious. The 
room became too small to hold them, and they 
tumbled outdoors in delighted disorder. Shanks 
stood on his head, the Kid danced a jig on the 
door-stone, Whispering Will and the Hoosier 
fell to wrestling, while the others, in sheer ex- 
uberance of spirits, yelled themselves hoarse, 
until Society Bill suddenly turned their yells to 
account by raising his own voice above the din: 

‘Say, fellows, let’s give Ma Staples three 
cheers and a tiger !’’ 

The result was heard up the cafion at the 
mountain company’s boarding-house. 





THE ELECTION OF “SAMSKY° 
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HE freshmen of 
T} the Wetherby 
High School 
were assembled in 


In the corridor outside, Miss Hill 


Room 12. 
and Miss Whiton paced up and down, looking 
impatiently at the closed doors. 

‘‘Oh, did you ever hear such a noise!’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Hill, clapping her hands to her 
ears. 

‘*Never outside this school,’’ replied Miss 


Whiton, calmly. ‘‘ You’d think they were 
holding a massacre.’’ 

‘*Tt’?s a pity they’re not!’’ rejoined her col- 
league, fiercely. ‘‘The idea of letting them 
have a class-meeting, anyway—they ought not 
to be allowed to organize !’’ 

‘*T suppose they’1l elect Bruce Wetherby pres- 
ident,’’ Miss Whiton continued, in even, pessi- 
mistic tones. ‘‘He poured the contents of his 
ink-well down Nelson’s neck this morning, and 
when I gave him a demerit, he said his father 
might have something to say about it.’’ 

‘‘Oh, those fresh—’’ Miss Hill began, indig- 
nantly ; but just then there was a mighty roar 
from Room 12, a mingled shouting, clapping, 
laughing and stamping. An instant later the 
doors opened, and out burst the hilarious fresh- 
men. 

‘‘Who is your president??? Miss Whiton in- 
quired of a smiling boy. 

*‘Oh, you never could guess!’’ he replied, 
grinning. ‘‘You see, Bruce Wetherby was so 
sure of it he had a celebration all planned, 
and my father said it was a pity the Wetherbys 
had to run the school as well as the town, so 
we fellows got together. Course the girls voted 
for Bruce, but we had it all fixed, and we 
elected—-O my !—Samsky Cohen! 

‘*Bruce is crazy, and his crowd says it’s an 
insult, electing him over Bruce, but that’s just 
what we wanted. We say we did it because 
Samsky’s the smartest one in the class, and his 
average ,is over ninety.’’ 

The freshmen surged out, Bruce Wetherby 








with his head high, his 

followers outdoing the 

Venetian merchant in 

callinig names. Last of 

all, and as usual, alone, came Sam Cohen. He 
might have posed for a minor prophet as he 
stood before Miss Whiton, his face ablaze with 
light. 

‘*Have you heard?’’ he said, in a shaking 
voice. ‘‘They have chosen me for their leader ! 
And I didn’t know I had a friend among 
them! I misjudged them. It is for my 
age, I suppose. I am much older than 
they—and taller,’’ and he squared his 
shoulders. ‘‘I must tell my parents—my 
father has wished to send me out as 
pedler—I hope he lets me remain !’’ 

The next morning Sam appeared before 
his classroom teacher, bowed formally, and 
announced, ‘‘I remain in school. My father 
says it will be good for him as well as me. 

I have secured a tutor—my English is not 
good enough for class-meetings. I want to 
be a good leader.’’ 

In the afternoon the city librarian was 
puzzled by a boy with melancholy eyes 
who demanded books on parliamentary law. 

The following week a class-meeting was 
called to arrange for the first reception. 

‘*Poor Sam!’’ said Miss Whiton, as she 
gathered up her books to leave Room 12. 
‘“*T’m afraid they’ll abuse him.’’ 

Evidently her fear was well-founded, for 
there was a shouting and a tumult that con- 
tinued for fifteen minutes. Then there was 
a lull. Miss Hill appeared at her door. 

‘*What’s the matter with the freshmen ?’’ 
sheasked. ‘‘They’re quiet !’’ Certainly for 


the next ten minutes there was only a murmur, | to see the Endicott High School. 


business until we were perfectly quiet, and he’s 
appointed a committee to keep order at the re- 
ception !’’ 

At that Sam himself appeared, and addressed 
himself to Miss Hill. ‘‘Please tell me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘what is the proper kind of dress for a 
lady to wear to a reception? A large lady— 
many times larger than you,’’ he added, apolo- 
getically. 

‘*T think a black dress would be best,’’ Miss 
Hill said, tentatively, ‘‘of some soft material.’’ 
‘*With no colors?’’ asked Sam, doubtfully. 
‘‘Only a-very little color,’? Miss Hill said, 

decisively. 

‘*Thank you rad said Sam. ‘‘ And, Miss Hill, 
T am to be absent on Monday. I go to Boston 
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“THEY HAVE CHOSEN ME FOR 
THEIR LEADERI" 


My father 


with an occasional loud voice. Then the class | says I should see how they do things in the big 
rushed forth, this time with more talking than | schools. There the freshmen have self-govern- 


laughter. 
‘*Gee,’’ volunteered a boy who had lingered 


ment—a class worse than ours was made good.’’ 
‘I fear we aren’t ready for self-government 


to get his books, ‘‘Samsky’s worse than a/|here!’’ sighed Miss Hill. 


teacher! He said we couldn’t transact any 


‘*Oh, I have great hopes for our class,’? Sam 








replied. ‘‘They are so good at heart. See 
how good they were to me!’’ And Sam de- 
parted, actually humming ‘‘Freshmen, Wake !’’ 

The reception was a success. Mr. Cohen, in 
correct evening clothes, and Mrs. Cohen, taste- 
fully gowned in black crépe de chine, with 
only a touch of burnt orange, beamed on Sam 
as he received by the principal’s side. 

When the dancing began, Bruce Wetherby, as 
floor manager, was most in evidence, and Sam 
busied himself with his police force in the cor- 
ridors and the committee in the kitchen. 

From that time on Sam was occasionally 
absent. There was the Sussex County Athletic 
League meeting to be attended, the matter of 
school fraternities to be looked into, and model 

high schools to be visited. At last he called 
a class-meeting to consider the matter of 
conduct, and reported his investigations and 
conclusions. 

‘*He called us anarchists, he did!’’ the 
talkative boy said, afterward. ‘‘He said 
we’d grow up to murder the President if 
we didn’t mind better now, and he’s got a 
new scheme for conduct. Honest, Miss 
Whiton,’’ the boy added, ‘“‘Samsky makes 
an awful good president !’’ 

Then the principal received from the 
freshmen a formal petition, expressed with 
Oriental humility, praying for a trial of 
partial self-government. He granted it. 

‘*They can’t be much worse than they 
have been, and Cohen’s taken so much 
trouble about it that I can’t bear to disap- 
point him,’’ he said. 

So a committee, with Bruce Wetherby as 
chairman, drew up a constitution with 
requirements more exacting than any teacher 
would have made, and the freshman class 
attempted to live up to it. 

There were backslidings and catastrophes 
and failures, but with them there sprang 
up that school magic, class spirit, and the 
scheme worked. 

Incidentally, at mid-year’s Sam’s average had 
dropped to eighty-five. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said to Miss Whiton, who remon- 
strated with him, ‘‘I expected it. I used to do 
nothing but study. I had no friends then. 
Now I do so many other things. My father 
has excused me from studying Hebrew and the 






































Talmud, but I study English. I must learn to 
speak in long sentences. Also I have dancing 
lessons now,’’ and Sam blushed. ‘‘I will do 
better,’””? he added, deferentially, ‘‘but I must 
be absent next week, for we move. My father 
has taken on mortgage a nice house on Prospect 
Street, and we go there.’ There are many 
committees to meet, and I must entertain my 
class at my home. It was not fitting to ask 
the young ladies to a house over a store. Yes, 
I will get ninety next month.’’ 

Then Sam sought Miss Hill. 

‘Ts it that plush is not worn on chairs and 
sofas now ?”’ he inquired, anxiously. 

‘*No, not now,’’ Miss Hill replied. 

‘*My father gets all new furniture for our 
new house,’’ he explained, ‘‘and he will get 
what you say.’’ 

“Oh,”’ cried Miss Hill, ‘‘why doesn’t he 
have a decorator from Boston? That would 
be best.”’ 

‘*Very well, I will tell him you say to do 
that,’’? Sam agreed, politely. 

Thus it was that when Sam entertained his 
classmates, it was against a background of dim 
tapestries and deftly hung pictures, illuminated 
by soft lights. 

It was during the spring term that the suffix 
altogether disappeared from Samsky’s name, 
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and Sam himself had the opportunity to ex- 
change quaint grammar for American slang; 
and the freshmen — well, the freshmen were 
already deploring the manners of the entering 
class. 


In the next two years the class underwent 
that stupendous change that comes to all classes, 
even freshmen, and before any one realized it 
they were seniors, and were assembled in Room 
12 for the election of officers. 

‘*T nominate Sam Cohen!’’ a masterful voice 
rang out. ‘‘He’s the one who made the class !’’ 

‘*T move we make it unanimous!’’ came next ; 
and then such an “‘ Aye!’’ resounded as recalled 
freshman days to Miss Hill and Miss Whiton. 

As Sam came out he put his hand on Bruce 
Wetherby’s shoulder. 

‘*But you fellows have done everything for 
me,”’ he said. ‘‘I’d have been a pediler, with 
a pack on my shoulder, probably, if you hadn’t 
elected me before. That simply changed every- 
thing for me, and do you know, I can’t see 
now why you did it!’”’ 

He stopped short, and he did not notice that 
there was no response, for he was not quite an 
American, after all. A 

The next morning he went to his room teacher 
with the old light in his face. ‘‘My father 
sends me to Harvard!’’ he said, ecstatically. 
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when there was money behind it, Cecil 

Rhodes left the bulk of his fortune as 
a trust for the training at Oxford of a picked 
body of young men from the British colonies, 
America and Germany. 

The idea which had fascinated his imagina- 
tion was the making of good Anglo-Saxons. 
He thought that there would be more progress 
in human affairs if there were more of them 
in the world. 

He was not interested in enabling the sons of 

poor English parsons to obtain higher educa- 
tion without cost and to get on in life. That 
was what the colleges were already doing 
through scholarships. He considered it more 
important to collect at Oxford a representative 
body of colonial and foreign students, and to 
put them in the way of thinking like Anglo- 
Saxons. 
. He believed that good Anglo-Saxons would 
be more useful in the long run than good 
Europeans, because they could help to bring 
about codperation in world’s work between 
the British Empire and the American Com- 
monwealth and the German Fatherland—the 
most progressive forces of civilization. 

The money behind the idea is doing its work 
effectively. It has drawn together the men. 
Nearly two hundred Rhodes scholars represent 
the British colonies, the American states and 
Germany. Their presence has lent attractive 
power to special courses, increased the attend- 
ance of foreign students and given the univer- 
sity greater prestige. Moss-grown, storied 
Oxford, instead of being a vale of rest, where 
narrow-minded men are better Greeks than 
moderns, and become the natural allies of lost 
causes, may become a city on a hill, whose light 
shines far and wide. 

Money follows money as one stream is swollen 
by another. The Rhodes scholarships have 
involved the necessity for a larger university 
endowment, more professorships and courses, 
and a modernized, improved plant. The chan- 
cellor, with twenty thousand Oxford men 
behind him, is raising one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for the equipment of 
this ancient stronghold of learning for an en- 
larged field of usefulness. 


(BY wen th he had faith in a great idea 


How They Look at the Great Idea. 


HE weight of the money has been felt 
rather than the inspiration of the idea. 
The university authorities have adapted 
themselves to the conditions of the Rhodes be- 
quest in admitting the colonial and foreign 
students to all the privileges of social life in 
the colleges, even at the risk of crowding young 
Englishmen out of the quadrangles. They are 
not, however, in sympathy with the founder’s 
chief motive. Good Anglo-Saxons may come 
out of the colleges, but the Oxford ‘‘dons’’ are 
not trying to work out what they consider a 
visionary project. 
Nor do the Rhodes scholars themselves take 
a serious view of the great idea. The colonial 





students leave Oxford with manners refined 
and loyalty to the mother country stimulated. 
When they return to the colonies, they are 
likely to be greater Britons rather than more 
zealous Anglo-Saxons. 

The Rhodes Trust enables the German Em- 
peror to provide candidates for the diplomatic 
service with a practical training in English 
studies. They make agreeable acquaintances 
in the colleges, but are constantly contrasting 
the formality and fussiness of the English 
system of higher education with the freedom of 
the German universities. When their course 
is finished, they are more intensely German than 
they were when they entered Oxford. 

The most pliable material for receiving the 
Anglo-Saxon impress comes from America. 


When the Picked Men Come. 


HE Rhodes scholars are picked men in 
physique and scholarship from every 
section of the Union. The majority of 
them have taken degrees at American colleges, 
and gone to Oxford for the broadening effects 
of foreign experience. 
places at Oxford by hard work in a strenuous 
competition, and are proud of their success. 
They like their life in the colleges, and make 
full use of their vacations for Continental travel. 
While their German colleagues are perfecting 
their knowledge of English for the civil and 
diplomatic services, and their colonial associates 
are becoming more loyal Britons, the impres- 
sionable Americans are in the way of conver- 
sion to the idea that a good Anglo-Saxon is the 
broadest and highest type of manhood. 


It is fairly certain that from Cecil Rhodes’s | 
point of view the safest portion of his invest- | 


ment of diamond shares is the largess to young 
Americans. The tranquil beauty of the gardens 
and quadrangles appeals to their sensitive 








They have won their | 


luncheons and teas with friends; the afternoons 
are filled with university sport and open-air 
exercise; and there are receptions and card- 
parties in the evenings. The short term of 
eight weeks seems to end before it has fairly 
begun, and ordinary Oxford men have a long 
vacation for reading and working. The Amer- 
icans, having planned vacation journeys, are 
without this resource for catching up with 
work. 


By the Medieval Plan. 


HE most ancient Oxford tradition is that of 
(Ty a training-school for ambitious students 

too poor to pay for their own education. 
The medieval colleges were working places 
for serious students—refuges where they were 
housed and fed without expense to themselves. 
The tradition of family life within the college 
dates from the middle ages, when there was a 
household of sympathetic workers. 

Bishop Gore, being in close touch with the 
English working world, has complained of the 
swarms of well-born idlers at Oxford. He has 
described the colleges as playgrounds for rich 
mens’ sons with luxurious habits, who waste 
their time and are incapable of serious effort. 
He would like to restore the original character 
of the university as a school of learning for 
poor men, who are earnest students and real 
workers. 

In one respect the Rhodes scholars carry out 
the medieval idea. They have higher education 
without cost to themselves, and their annual 
allowances of fifteen hundred dollars enable 
them to live on terms of equality with their 
fellows. 

The Americans are workers, for with few 
exceptions they have taken high rank in their 
own colleges before entering Oxford, yet they 
do not find in the quadrangles a stimulating 
atmosphere. They are surrounded with idlers, 
bent upon amusing themselves and entertaining 
one another, and content if tutors and coaches 
can enable them to scrape through their final 
examinations. 

There are workers in the English colleges, 
for otherwise there would not be severe exami- 
nations for honors. The scholars’ gowns worn 
in the colleges indicate tests, which carry 
earnest, brilliant men into the university. The 
workers are there, and carry off the honors, 
but they do not set the style for the colleges. 
The idlers do that. 

What impresses Americans at Oxford, espe- 
cially when many of them have been working 
their way through their own colleges, is the 
social life. Barriers are broken down and 
students are brought into intimate relations 
with one another and with their instructors. 
The Americans are taken into a large family 
of ‘‘dons’’ and undergraduates. There are no 
hindrances to social intercourse with men of 
rank or with rich men’s sons. 

Some of the larger colleges have snobbish 
sets, from which Rhodes scholars are shut out, 
but ordinarily there is good fellowship. A col- 
lege is a_ school of manners where men are 
constantly rubbing against one another until 
they become more considerate and tactful in 
conduct and more tolerant in opinion. 

For American students this is a pleasant 
experience. They find it interesting to study 
at close range Englishmen trained in the great 
public schools, even if many of them are 
younger than themselves. It is an important 
part of the broadening process, to which they 


| are devoting three years in Europe. Expert as 





natures; life in the colleges seems restful to | 


them after the cramming processes of their 
American courses; and it is hardly possible for 
them to return to their own country after a 
three years’ residence without being more appre- 
ciative of the virtues of old England, less vain- 
glorious in their estimates of American progress, 
and more tolerant in their judgments of German 
and British methods of work. They retire 
from Oxford with more openness of mind, more 
polished manners and more reasonable tempers. 

Is there any increase of working power, or 
are they spoiled for active life in their own 
country? This is something more practical 
than the fulfilment of Cecil’: Rhodes’s dream of 
a progressive world under the direction of good 
Anglo-Saxons. 

One of the first discoveries by Americans at 
Oxford is that little work is done during the 
regular terms. There are so many social en- 
gagements that there is no time for serious 
study. ‘There are short talks with tutors, and 
suggestions are received for courses of reading ; 
but attendance on lectures is not compulsory, 
and there is little systematic study. 

There is an unending round of breakfasts, 





many of them are in athletic sports, they are 
popular men in the university ; and their frank 
enjoyment of everything at Oxford and their 
facility in adapting themselves to new conditions 
tend to make them favorites. Thoroughly at 
home in their own colleges, tliey are cordially 
welcomed to the houses of professors and lec- 
turers. In a single term a Rhodes scholar may 
have more social life than during a four years’ 
course at an American college. 


Why the Americans Like It. 


MERIC ANS are the most vivacious trav- 
fA} ellers in the world because they enjoy the 
sense of being in a foreign country and of 
having novel adventures. The Rhodes scholars 
have this strain in the blood. They like Oxford 
because it is unlike an American college. They 
catch the humor of grandmotherly government 
with tutors and proctors in place of governesses 
and nurse-maids. They do not resent regulations 
respecting hours and gowns as restrictions be- 
neath the dignity of men over twenty-one; nor 
do they affect to despise the lighting of bonfires 
and practical jokes on tutors as boyish pranks. 
Custom or mischievous vagary lends fresh 
zest to their foreign experience. They have 
the buoyant spirits of the Land of Hope, and 
are having the unusual fortune of having their 
college days a second time, with a change of 
scene, companions and coloring. 

There is also a shifting of methods, so that 
after being educated in the American way, they 
are reéducated in the English way. In America 
they were constantly attending lectures, writing 
theses, reviewing their studies, and cramming 
for examinations. 

At Oxford the teaching is compressed into 
three terms, each of eight weeks, and the work 
goes on without recitations or reviews. The 








aim of the instructors is to straighten out the 
most difficult passages in classical authors and 
the most complex problems in mathematics, and 
to leave the student free to go over the ground 
by himself during vacations. The chief merit 
of the system is personal supervision of the 
student’s work by the tutor. So persistent is 
the coaching that only the dullest and idlest 
men fail to pass examinations and to obtain 
degrees. 

As the majority of the Americans have 
already taken degrees, they are not overworked 
in duplicating them at Oxford. They find it 
easy to keep abreast with the bulk of their 
English associates, but are less successful in 
competing for honors than their records for 
scholarship in America have led them to expect. 
The main cause of failure is the lowering of 
standards of work under the enfeebling influence 
of a university where there are only a few 
brilliant men, and the majority are without 
ambition for sustained effort. 

The Oxford reformers complain that the rich 
idlers take up the time and energies of tutors 
and coaches in grammar-school work, which 
ought to have been done before they entered 
the university. What they want is a higher 
entrance examination, so that the main body of 
students can be trained for advanced work. 
The tutors are employed in helping lame dogs 
over the stile, when the whole pack ought to 
be coursing far afield on the scent for higher 
knowledge. : 

With leisure for social relaxation and a rest- 
less eagerness for Continental journeys during 
vacations, many of the Americans are content 
to take ordinary ‘‘pass degrees,’’ which reflect 
little credit upon their previous training and do 
not prepare them for useful work in life. Not 
only is there a decline of working power during 
the Oxford course, but there are also risks of 
their falling into English ways and finding 
themselves out of touch with their own country. 
Some of them suspect that they may be spoiled 





for American life when their three delightful 
years of broadening experience are over, and 
| they are forced to break away from English 


| acquaintances and to make a dash for wage- 
earning or a professional income. 


After They Leave. 


LLUSIONS are dispelled when Rhodes 

| ] ) scholars with American and Oxford de- 

grees are scurrying about for reporters’ 

| jobs in English newspaper offices, or taking 

commissions and tips for personally conducting 

parties of tourists round London and the cathe- 
dral towns. 

It would be an idle inference from any excep- 
tional instance that a new series of ‘‘Road to 
Ruin’’ cartoons can be made up at the most 
fashionable Oxford colleges, or that Tom 
Brown’s example of flirting with a barmaid 
has been followed. It is simply necessary to 
conclude that some of the Americans are over- 
rating the value of broadening influences and 
are less definite and practical in selecting their 
courses and deciding upon their future careers 
than they ought to be. 

The American students enter the Oxford 
schools for various degrees. Law is the favor- 
ite choice, with classics and history equally 
attractive for the second place, and science, 
English literature, modern languages, mathe- 
matics and divinity are preferred by smaller 
groups. Those making the best use of their 
time are bright young men from American col- 
leges, who are preparing themselves for work 
as instructors or lecturers in history and classics. 
They have a definite purpose, and have gone to 
great schools of classical and historical study 
‘to specialize’? under the best masters. Their 
work is practical, and. their Oxford courses 
and degrees will equip them for advanced 
teaching in American colleges. 

Perhaps the most promising among the 
Rhodes scholars have been fitting themselves 
for careers as professors and lecturers in Amer- 
ican states. Their example is likely to be 
followed in future by industrious students, who 
have high rank in their college classes, and 
wish to devote themselves to the best grade of 
university teaching. Oxford in this way may 
become the training-school for American college 
professors. 

These teachers may not be the leaders of 
public life—the strenuous men of action—whom 
Cecil Rhodes had in mind when he left his 
money for Anglo-Saxon missionary work ; but 
their number is increasing at Oxford, and 
apparently it is because scholarship has become 
the determining element in the selection of can- 
didates. 

Americans are too practical to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth. The Rhodes scholarships 
are a great gain for the nation, and can hardly 
fail to be serviceable in the long run when the 
most experienced educators in the Union select 
the candidates. As time goes on, young men 
who can make the best use of them are likely 
to get them. 

When a force of university students equal to 
two army corps is storming the strongholds of 
learning in Germany, it is useful to have hun- 
dreds of American scouts among them, watch- 
ing what is going on. It is equally desirable 
to have two men from every American state 
under training at Oxford. They may not be- 





come good Anglo-Saxons, but they will have 











broader experience and clearer intelligence for | world, where time is valued as gold-dust. 


the world’s work. 


Three years devoted to postgraduate courses | and inspiring memories. 
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Oxford is a whispering-gallery of noble thoughts 
It may help young 


abroad may seem wasteful to men in a busy | Americans to make their lives finer and greater. 
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Chapter seven 
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pipe surging in his 
confused brain, Dan Frazier 
came to himself. The 
Bahama wreckers were go- 
ing to blow up the ship. 

Losing his bearings in his 
headlong panic, Dan turned 
toward the side of the ship, 
for he had not delayed to 
relight his lantern. A little 
way in front of him a red 
spark glowed and sput- 
tered. It burned a hole in 
the gloom, and Dan stood 
and stared as if fascinated. 
It was the fuse of the 
charge of powder. He 
wanted to run away from 
it, but his legs refused to 
carry him. 

When he moved it was 
not in flight, but straight 
toward the sputtering slow- 
match. He turned to fight 
for his life. 

Springing toward the ter- 
rible winking spark, Dan 
struck at it, tore the trailing 
fuse free from its fasten- 
ing, trampled it under his 
feet, and pulled it to bits 
after the fire was dead. 

The explosive itself was 
also an enemy which he 
must destroy. He whipped 
. out his knife, cut the lash- 
ing of the sack of powder, 
and dragged it after him in his retreat. He 
came to a hatchway, let the sack drop, and 
heard it splash in the water which flooded the 
lower hold. Then he climbed toward daylight. 

He no longer cared whether the wreckers saw 
him or not. “When he came out into the sun- 
shine and wind, it was a kindly chance which 
made him lie down in a corner of the deck 
screened from sight of the wreckers’ schooners. 

Black Sam Hurley was impatiently awaiting 
the explosion which should tear a gap in the 
Kenilworth’s side and allow his greedy wreck- 
ers to begin operations. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
minutes passed, and there was a great hubbub 
on board the Bahama schooners, tossing at a 
safe distance from the steamer. At the end of 
half an hour Black Sam ordered a boat away, 
and the crew crowded in. They boarded the 
lee side of the Kenilworth with the agility of 
monkeys, and their bare feet slapped the deck 
as they ran to the hatch. 

Dan heard them, and realized that he must 
try to find a hiding-place. He might perhaps 
be unseen if he took refuge on the bridge. He 
dragged his aching, weary body forward, and 
lay down on the mattress behind the canvas 
weather-screen. 

After a few minutes he heard the wreckers 
come out of the hold with cries of amazement, 
anger and fear. They had expected to find a 
faulty fuse, but fuse, powder and all had van- 
ished. Some of them swore the ship was 
haunted, and refused to have anything to do 
with fetching another sack of powder. Their 
leader bellowed and threatened, but he could 
not quell the riot. At last he shouted that he 
would lay the second charge himself and stay 
aboard, if he blew up with it. Scoffing at the 
idea of ghostly interference, he ordered his men 
to search the ship. 

These plans were suddenly knocked all askew. 
Shouting arose on board the schooners, whose 
crews were waving their arms toward the north. 
The wreckers on the steamer rushed to the side, 
and discovered the cause of alarm. 

The funnel and upper works of a tug were 











IT WAS A PRETTY BIT OF OLD-FASHIONED BOARDING FOR 
THE PROSAIC TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


lifting from the sea, beneath a trailing banner 
of smoke. Dan had been watching the scene 
on deck with absorbed attention, and as he 
looked seaward and caught sight of the tug, 
his heart stood still. He squinted through the 
glasses. There were two white bands round 
the funnel. Could it be the Three Sisters of 
Jacksonville, the big wrecking-tug of which 
Captain Jim’s cousin was master? The streaked 
smoke-stack and the stubby derrick-masts—the 
drab wheel-house—yes, these were things whieh 
Dan remembered noticing when the tug was in 
Key West. And Captain Jim must be in her. 
She was hurrying to find out what was left of 
the Kenilworth. 

‘*Perhaps they are looking for me,’’ thought 
Dan. ‘‘And I’m still wrecking-master if Black 
Sam doesn’t see me first.’’ 

But the Bahama wreckers were very busy 
with their own affairs. The sight of the tug 
had altered their campaign. Black Sam was 
now determined to keep possession of the wreck 
at all hazards, acting on the theory that he was 
the wrecking-master by the law of the reef. 
He told his men to stay where they were, and 
slid down the side of the steamer to pull off to 
the schooners and muster reénforcements. A 
score of stalwart negroes rallied to his summons 
and tumbled into their boats. 

A picturesque and piratical-looking force they 
were as they scrambled over the Kenilworth’s 
bulwarks and scattered along her sea-scarred 
decks. Black Sam yelled to them: 

‘Dey ain’t gwine be no argifying ’bout dis 
yere wreck! We’s heah an’ we stay heah. 
If dem towboat folks tries to come aboard, keep 
7em busy wid dem belaying-pins yondah an’ 
yo’ knives, yo’ heah me?’’ 

The Three Sisters was rapidly nearing the 
scene. From his ambush Dan watched her 
with yearning, happy eyes. He saw the 
powerful tug sweep round to leeward of the 
Bahama schooners and slow down, as if her 
people were trying to fathom the situation. 

Capt. Jim Wetherly was standing by the 
wheel-house door, shading his eyes with his 





Yet | hands. Dan wanted to call to him, but 
dared not show himself. 
and Dan rejoiced to discover that most of the 


The tug crept nearer, 


crew were clustered along the lower deck, in- 
cluding the portly chief engineer, Bill McKnight, 
who loomed like a whale among minnows. 

Presently Captain Jim sung out: 

‘*What are you men doing aboard that 
steamer? She belongs to me. I had hold of 
her once, and am in charge of wrecking her. 
Clear out before I put my 
men aboard !’’ 

A. row of black heads 
bobbed along the Kenil- 
worth’s bulwarks, and 
Black Sam Hurley shouted 
back, with a loud laugh: 

“Go back home! We 
foun’ dis yere wreck ’ban- 
doned., I’s wreckin’-mars- 
ter, yo’ heah me! If you- 
all wants her, come aboard 
an’ take her.’’ 

Dan saw Bill McKnight 
waddle aft in great haste, 
dive into his room, and 
beckon to a Resolute deck- 
hand. 

Presently the two reap- 
peared, dragging a long, 
heavy box, which the engi- 
neer began to break open 
with furious blows of a 
hatchet. 

“*Tt’s the case of Mauser 
rifles Bill stowed away 
from the last -filibustering 
cargo he ran over to Cuba,’’ 
thought Dan. 

Bill McKnight was pass- 
ing the rifles out to the 
eager crew of the Resolute, 
who looked as jf they were 
about to earn their passage 
aboard the Three Sisters. 
Captain Jim made one 
jump from the upper deck 
without delaying to find the 
stairway, and caught up a 
rifle and handful of cartridges. Once more he 
shouted to the wreckers on the Kenilworth : 

‘*Tf you want trouble, we’ll give you plenty ! 
Are you coming off ?’’ 

**We ain’t scared by dem guns!’’ yelled Black 
Sam. ‘‘You ain’t got no rights in dis vessel! 
You-all don’t dare to do no shootin’ !’’ 

“*T’ve got the underwriters’ agent aboard this 
tug, and he knows the facts,’’ returned Captain 
Jim. ‘‘You are pirates, and 
I intend to have no monkey 
business. I know all about 
you, Sam Hurley.’’ 

“Show yo’ claim on dis 
wreck. We’s heah. You 
ain’t,’’ replied the negro. 

Dan could hold in no longer. 
He poked his head above the 
canvas screen of the bridge, 
waved both arms over his 
head, and shouted at the top 
of his voice: 

**You bet we’re here, Uncle 
Jim! And I’m _ wrecking- 
master, and it’s your job!’’ 

The men on the Three 
Sisters dropped their rifles 
and stared in silence, with 
mouths agape. It wasa voice 
and a vision from the dead. 
Black Sam and his wreckers 
stood posed in their various 
threatening attitudes as if 
petrified. It was a strange 
tableau. If Dan had hopped 
off a passing cloud, he could not have caused a 
more breathless sensation. The spell which his 
appearance cast on all who beheld him was 
broken by the jubilant voice of Captain Jim: 

‘*Tt’s Dan, sure enough! Thank God, you’re 
alive, boy! Captain Bruce reported you 
drowned, and nobody’s dared to tell your 
mother till I could get out to the wreck. Hold 
your nerve. We’re coming after you.’’ 

The words awoke Black Sam Hurley to swift 
action. He was beside himself with rage, and 








BILL MCKNIGHT. 








had only one idea in his head—to square matters 
by getting his hands on Dan. 

He ran toward the bridge with several of 
his men at his heels, and Dan hastily climbed 
on the rail, ready to jump overboard as the 
only way of escape. But before the wreckers 
had gained his refuge, he heard Captain Jim 
ery: 
‘*Hold on, Dan! Don’t jump! 
lie flat where you are!’’ 

The boy flopped full length on the bridge an 
instant before several rifles barked on the Three 
Sisters and bullets came singing over the 
Kenilworth. The wreckers halted, huddled 
in confusion, and ran for the shelter of the 
nearest deck-house. Black Sam delayed to hurl 
an iron belaying-pin at Dan’s head, and paid 
dearly for the act. It was Bill McKnight who 
drove a bullet through his arm and made him 
fly for cover, with blood trickling from his 
fingers 


Duck and 


Then the clarion tones of the fat chief engi- 
neer sounded across the water, as if he had 
taken full command of the expedition: 

‘Half a dozen of you men stay here,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘to sweep the Kenilworth’s bulwarks 
with your guns and give us a chance to climb 
over! The rest follow me to board her. A la 
machete! Out cutlasses! Viva Cuba! Hip, 
hip, hooroo!’’ 

Two boats were fairly thrown into the water 
from the Three Sisters, and the cheering men 
from the Resolute fell in, grabbing capstan-bars 
and coal-shovels or clubbing their rifles. The 
Bahama wreckers had no intention of being 
driven from their prize without making a fight 
for it. Several of them pulled revolvers from 
inside their shirts and popped wildly away 
at the approaching boats, while Black Sam led 
a crowd of his followers behind the tall bulwark, 
where they crouched, sheltered from rifle-fire 
and ready to receive the boarders as they came 
over the side. 

Captain Jim was in the bow of one boat, the 
chief engineer in the other. The wreckers had 
been unable to cut away the dangling boat- 
ropes and bowlines by which they had climbed 
on board, and the attacking party ascended like 
so many acrobats. Bill McKnight was boosted 
and hauled part way, but as soon as he found 
a secure purchase for his fingers and toes, he 
dived over the bulwark and went into action 
like a cyclone. 

It was a pretty bit of old-fashioned boarding 
for the prosaic twentieth century. The Reso- 
lutes suffered some cracked heads and bloody 
faces before they gained foothold and swept 
forward. ‘Try as he would, Captain Jim could 
not keep the terrific pace set 
by Bill McKnight, who was 
swinging his rifle like a flail 
and clearing a wide path, 
while he grunted maledictions 
at the foe. 

**You’re blockin’ my way, 
you google-eyed thief! Bing! 
There’s one on the coconut !’’ 
and he smote a stalwart 
wrecker and sent him spin- 
ning. : 

‘*We’re a-comin’, Dan! 
Keep your reserved seat !’’ he 
bellowed to the bridge, as 
he wiped the sweat from his 
eyes. 

Black Sam’s men could not 
withstand the determined and 
disciplined onslaught, and be- 
gan to leap overboard into the 
green sea, over which the 
boats from their schooners 
were racing to pick them up. 
Only their leader stayed be- 
hind, sullenly nursing his 
woundedarm. Captain Jim halted long enough 
to say to him, ‘‘My men will take you aboard 
the tug and patch you up from my medicine- 
chest. Then you’d better make sail for home. 
The reef isn’t healthy for your breed of Nassau 
wreckers. Better pass the word among your 
frien 

Then Captain Jim ran to the bridge, but 
Bill McKnight was already hugging Dan and 
fairly blubbering over him. The boy was too 
weak to struggle out of this crushing embrace, 





HERE is a species of shark known as the 

hammerhead which, in spite of its head, 

is fierce and wide-awake. In certain 
waters of the South Pacific lives a shark, re- 
sembling the ‘‘black nurse’’ shark of the Florida 
and Gulf waters, which also has a remarkable 
head, because apparently it is totally lacking in 
brains. 

We were drifting slowly across a shallow 
lagoon, watching the branched coral shrubs on 
the bottom, when Igrandgre, the native paddler, 
touched my arm, and peering over into the 
water, pointed out a huge brown fish sleeping 
down below on the sand. 

‘It’s a shark,’’ he said, 
keep very still I’ll catch it.’’ 

As there was nothing in the boat but a coral 
hook, a small rope and the paddles, how the 
catching would be accomplished was something 
of a mystery to me. But Igrandgre soon made 
it clear. 

Paddling the boat to one side, he allowed it to 
drift while he took the small rope, tied it to 
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another piece which he fished out of the locker, 
and having made a slip-noose in one end, 
fastened the other to the bow. 

Then bidding us keep the boat steady, he 
slipped overboard and proceeded to the attack, 
single-handed, unarmed, except for the slip- 
noose. 

To say that we were astonished hardly ex- 
presses it. Not knowing that the shark was 
brainless and harmless, we thought the deed 
heroic, if not simply suicidal. 

I held my breath, expecting every moment to 
see a swirl in the water, a fin, and the native 
caught in a pair of fearful jaws. 

But the native was swimming softly. He 
had nearly come over the sleeping shark 
when, without a ripple, Igrandgre dived, and 





we could see him carefully approaching the 
big fish from behind, moving slowly along 
near the bottom. 

_ Reaching the fish, he took the slip-noose and 
edged it beneath the long lobe of the tail; then, 
seeing that the great sleeping creature did not 
move, he lifted the noose boldly, and with a 
quick jerk slipped it entirely over and tightened 
it about the tail. 

This woke the monster, and he leaped, 
churning the water and enveloping Igrandgre 
in a cloud of mud, out of which he popped like 
a cork. He grasped the gunwale and drew 
himself in just as the light craft was snatched 
ahead—and away we went in a wild race over 
the reef. 

For a few minutes it was wild indeed. I 





held my knife ready to cut the rope should the 
steed reach deep water and dive. But here we 
were in shallow water, the shark in plain sight, 
whirling in circles among the coral heads or 
flashing straight away through the open spaces, 
making the foam curl and the boat fly hissing 
over the surface. 

On he went, turning, rounding, doubling, 
darting ahead, always toward the sea outside 
the lagoon. But suddenly he gave up. There 
was no pluck, no fight in him. He had tired 
himself out in his fright, and he allowed himself 
to be hauled to the surface like a water-soaked 
log. 

The hammerhead proved to be eleven feet 
long. And his whole eleven feet were utilized 
by the natives. 

It was a profitable catch for Igrandgre. The 
fins he sold to some Chinese for soup, the 
back-bone to some traders for a cane, and 
even the skin was preserved, to find its way 
eventually to London and New York to be 
used as covering for card-cases. 
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but he waved a free hand to Captain Jim, and 
called, ‘‘Glad to see you aboard !’’ 

‘**Glad to see us aboard, you rascal!’’ laughed 
his uncle, as he thumped Dan on the back. 
‘‘Well, we’re tickled to death to see you aboard. 
How in the dickens—of all the—whew, what 
are you doing here, anyhow, Dan?’’ 

His nephew made a brave attempt to answer 
him. Now was the time to play the hero, to 
tell how he had stuck to the ship and saved 
her. But Dan Frazier was no hero. He was 
just a stout-hearted lad, who had weathered 
one cruel ordeal after another, with the aid of 
Providence, and he had held his self-control as 
long as he could. Now there was no more call 
for courage. He was safe and the ship had 
been restored to Uncle Jim. Tears streamed 
down Dan’s face, and he swayed against Bill 
McKnight, who put a steadying arm round 
him. 

‘“‘T—I’m just tired out, I—I guess!’’ he 
sobbed. ‘‘Please take me home, Uncle Jim. 
I—I want to see my mother.’’ 

Bill McKnight coughed and wiped his eyes 
as he lifted Dan’s feet clear of the deck, while 
Captain Jim lent his sturdy arms to the task of 
carrying the boy to the ship’s side and lowering 
him into a boat. They got him aboard the 
Three Sisters without mishap, took off his 
tattered, grimy clothing, and tucked him into 
the captain’s bunk. 

‘*The boy is bruised and scratched from head 
to foot,’’ said the master of the tug, Captain 
Jim’s cousin. ‘‘We’d better sponge him down 
with hot water and arnica. He must have 

* had a tougher time of it than most grown men 
could live through, Jim. ‘See here, these are 
fresh burns on his hands. Now where did he 
get those ?’’ 

**Don’t pester the boy with questions now,’’ 
said Captain Jim, as he patted Dan’s flushed 
cheek. ‘‘He’s got some fever and his eyes look 
bad to me. I’m going to leave McKnight on 
the wreck with some of my men, to stand off 
any other kinky-headed pirates that may light 
on the reef. And we’re going to take this 
boy home to his mother just as fast as you 
ean poke this old hooker of yours into Key 
West.’’ 

Dan opened his eyes and smiled at Captain 
Jim, who motioned him to be quiet. But Dan 
was already restless with fever, and he had a 
hundred things to talk about, if they would 
only stop whirling round in his head long enough 
to be laid hold of. 

He looked at his scorched fingers, which were 
picking unsteadily at a corner of the blanket, 
and said, in a voice so weak that it sounded 
foolish to him: 

‘*They tried to blow her up—to blow Jerry 
Pringle up—no, I don’t mean that—they lit the 
fuse, Uncle Jim—and I put it out—all alone 
down in the hold. You never saw such big 
rats—with sacks of powder tied to their tails— 
and eyes like sparks.’’ 

Captain Jim soothed Dan as best he could, 
and whispered to his cousin: 

“Did you get that? It’s all true, I reckon. 
That’s an old trick of the Bahama wrecking- 
gangs. Ask Mr. Prentice to come in. The 
underwriters ought to be interested in the 
boy.’”’ 

Mr. Prentice, the Florida agent of the English 
marine insurance companies, was a sharp- 
featured, elderly gentleman of few words. He 
had a great deal of confidence in Captain Weth- 
erly’s ability to handle such a bad business as 
a costly steamer high and dry on the reef, but 
he was not prepared to hear such an astonishing 
tale as was whispered to him in the doorway 
of the captain’s stateroom. 

‘Mind you, we don’t know a quarter of it 
yet,’’ added Captain Jim, ‘‘but it looks as if 
you’ll have to thank Dan Frazier, not me, for 
saving the steamer out yonder.’’ 

‘*U-m-m! Bless me, but it’s most extraordi- 
nary !’? murmured Mr. Prentice. ‘‘I must go 
aboard at once and look for confirmation. It’s 
a very unusual wreck, Captain Wetherly,’’ and 
the underwriters’ agent shot a keen glance from 
under his gray brows. ‘‘I shall be much inter- 
ested in getting Captain Bruce’s version. Jere- 
miah Pringle was off here also the night the 
Kenilworth went ashore, was he not? I 
understand you were in collision with him 
next day.’’ 

Mr. Prentice had slightly raised his voice. 
It carried to Dan’s ears, and he raised himself 
on his elbow, and cried out in excitement: 

**We’ll pull her off, Uncle Jim, and Barton 
won’t know! And his mother won’t know. 
Don’t let them know. The captain is sorry. 
We can handle it all by ourselves.’’ 

‘*The lad is off his head, and no wonder,’’ 
said Captain Jim, addressing the keen-eyed 
underwriters’ agent. ‘‘Come outside, if you 
please.’ 

‘*What are you holding back?’’ asked Mr. 
Prentice, severely, as they moved away from 
the door. ‘‘I intend to get to the bottom of 
this, you know. There is some mystery about 
it that is eating that lad’s heart out.’’ 

“*T haven’t time to talk to you now,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘but I’m going to get that ship off 
for you, thanks to the boy in there. And if 
we are holding anything back, it will have to 
stay hid, and hawsers couldn’t pull it out of 
me.’’ 

He went.aft to meet Bill McKnight, who 
had come over from the Kenilworth to get 








his orders. ‘‘How’s the boy?’’ 
asked the engineer. 

‘**Pretty sick, I’m afraid, Bill. But home 
will cure him if anything will. He’s talking 
wild and saying too much.’’ 

Captain Jim jerked his thumb over his shoul- 
der at Mr. Prentice, and went on: ‘‘It’s the 
mysterious ways of Providence, Bill. Captain 
Bruce gave the dirty business away when he 
was queer in his head aboard the Resolute at 
Pensacola, and Dan has put that gimlet-eyed 
agent on the track by going daffy here. You 
can peek in at the boy, and then you hustle 
your dunnage and pick your men and go to the 
Kenilworth. T'll be back to-morrow, and 


anxiously 





more tugs and lighters will be on the way. 
Take Mr. Prentice with you. Good luck.’’ 
The engineer tiptoed into Dan’s room and 
laid his rough hand on the pillow. He looked | 
down in silence, while his gray mustache quiv- 
ered as if strong emotion was held in check. | 
Then he lumbered on deck and prepared to | 
quit the tug. A few minutes later the ‘‘jingle- 


bell’? rang boisterously, and its clamor was | 


borne to Dan. He smiled at Captain Jim, and 
murmured : | 
‘*Full speed ahead. And mother will come 
down to the wharf when she hears the Resolute 
whistle off the red buoy.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


LEVI “AND; THE.D'-NAMITE 


HE ramshackle Bz. A 

old powder- Nie 

house stood oe 
twenty feet from the eS 
rear brink of the Stur- 
devant limerock quarry, behind-a grassy ram- 
part almost level with its eaves. It was a 
mere sentry-box, seven feet square, unpainted, 
windowless, roofed with corrugated iron, as a 
protection against blast-hurled boulders. It 
was still called the ‘‘powder-house,’’ although 
for years no explosive but dynamite had entered 
its battered door. 

A ten-hole blast had just been fired in the 
quarry bottom right under it, and the men 
swung down again on the drag by Micah Day, 
the engineer. Levi McCorrison, his nephew 
and assistant, was throwing on some fresh coal, 
when John Sturdevant, 
owner of the quarry, 
came up to the engine- 
house in his new red 
automobile with two 
friends. 

John thought a good 
deal of that hole in the 
ground—and well he 
might. Out of it had 
come not only that very 
automobile, but a ten- 
thousand - dollar house 
and a year in Europe, 
to say nothing of a good 
living and a growing 
bank-account. 

The three men came 
in, laughing and joking. 
Sturdevant shook hands 
with Levi and his 
uncle, 

*‘Can you put us on 
the bottom without 
breaking, Micah?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Easy as eggs,’’ re- 
plied the engineer. 

The visitors got on the 
drag, and swung out over 
the two hundred feet of 
space. John’s friends 
showed their nervous- 
ness by gripping the 
chains tightly, as they 
looked down to where the sledges were ring- 
ing. Soon they stood safely on the bottom. 

A loaded drag was hooked on, and Micah 
began to hoist it slowly. Leaning through the 
open window, Levi watched the brown hats of 
John and his guests as they moved about over 
the blue limerock. Then his gaze travelled up 
the opposite bluff to the ten feet of earth at its 
top, crowned by the rampart before the powder- 
house. 

His eyes opened wide. Surely he must be 
mistaken. It could not be that the bank was 
bulging out. 

But it was. Out spurted a cascade of dirt 
and small rocks, and shot downward ; an instant 
later it rattled on the bottom. A yell of alarm 
arose, and four or five men who were barring 
and sledging close to the bluff dropped their 
tools and sprang back, with faces upturned. 

For just a second Levi stared stupidly, not 
grasping the full extent of the disaster that 
impended. He saw the rampart melt away 
and pour over the edge, until the whole side of 
the powder -house was revealed. Then the 
old building itself slumped, tilted, slid slowly 
half-way down the slope of fresh dirt and rocks, 
and stopped not six feet from the brink. 

Levi remembered what lay within those 
weather-beaten walls, and his blood almost 
curdled in his veins. 

Ten fifty-pound boxes of dynamite had been 
stored there the day before. What would become 
of the men below when that quarter-ton of high 
explosive struck the bottom ! 

He looked at his uncle. No words were 
necessary. Micah’s face was colorless, his 
cheeks fallen in. He understood. Onjy the 
clank of the engine and the slapping of the cable 
broke the silence. 

Some one cried out below, and the horror 
in that voice quickened Levi’s pulses. At last 
the men down there realized the peril that 
threatened them. Perhaps from the farther 
corner of the pit they had caught a glimpse 
of the tilted shanty on the slide. 

Work stopped. Quarrymen and visitors 
grouped below the engine-house, and looked 
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“HANG ON, LEVI. 
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rising drag was dumped 
and lowered; for the 
ladder was bolted to the 
bluff right under the falling rocks and dirt, and 
not a man dared risk climbing under that deadly 
shower. Even as they waited, down came a 
boulder, and raked out a half-dozen rounds. 

Day grasped the situation. There were no 
empty drags below, and fifteen men must be 
hoisted two hundred feet as quickly as steel 
and steam could take them. He pushed the 
lever with a strong, sudden movement. The 
cable came whirring in, and the drag shot 
up. 

Now it had reached its greatest height. A 
pull on another lever swung it in toward the 






HANG ON!” 


rock-pile. The bank-man was away on an 
errand, and McCorrison was filling his place. 

‘‘Unhook it!’’ gasped the engineer, and Levi 
ran out. The instant the drag dropped upon 
the little platform he cast off two chains. Day 
raised it by the third, and its contents slid, 
clattering, on the pile. He lowered it promptly. 
Levi hooked it up again, then sprang down 
from the stage, and ran round the quarry toward 
the tilted house. 

What he could accomplish he did not yet 
know clearly, but he felt he must do something. 
If that dynamite dropped on the fifteen men 
penned down there, it would blow them to 
bits. 

It was a bright April morning, following a 
day and night of rain, and the sides of the pit 
were steaming in the sun. As Levi ran, his 
eyes were on the slide, which was still dis- 
charging fragments of rock and little puffs of 
dirt into the chasm. Coming closer, he under- 
stood the reason for the disaster. 

The path by the shanty door, worn into the 
dirt below the grass-roots, had been gullied by 
a little rivulet down to a ridge of blue rock 
several yards long. From this ridge the ledge 
evidently slanted sharp and smooth under house 
and rampart to the brink of the pit. ‘The water, 
seeping underneath the mass of earth and rock 
in a dozen little runnels, had undermined its 
foundation, and the blast of that morning had 
jarred it loose. At any second the whole slide 
might go over the edge. 

Levi had now almost reached the house. 
Across the quarry the whistle screeched warn- 
ingly. Micah had swung out the drag, and 
was shooting it down to the men below. 

The young engineer was not a man to weigh 
chances long, especially when fifteen lives were 
at stake. The thing to do was to get out that 
dynamite—if he could. Careless of his own 
safety, he leaped down the crumbling slope. 

The powder-house door was padlocked, and 
the key was in the pocket of Chris Ryan, the 
boss at the bottom of the quarry. One quick, 
sharp blow of Levi’s elbow burst the panels 





jan instant Levi feared it was about to topple 
over and slide with him into the gulf. Then it 
grew still again. 

There was not a second to waste. The boxes 
were piled in the farther corner. Planting one 
foot cautiously on the slanting planks, Levi 
reached in and lifted a case in his arms. His 
| feet sank deep into the loose dirt as he staggered 
up the slide and pitched it on the grass beyond 
|the path. Then he sprang back for another. 

Seven times more he did this. The building 
trembled, the dirt slid off in showers. A sudden 
slipping of that treacherous slope might sweep 
| him over the edge. 

Only one trip more. After that the shanty 
could go when it wanted to. He leaped down 
for the last box. 

Suddenly a mass of earth jarred loose from 
the base of the slide. The house tottered, about 
to fall. Levi plunged through the door, threw 
his arms round the tenth case, and jumped out. 
His shoulder struck the slowly sinking frame, 
and the shock spun him round face to the brink. 

Down to the edge slid the shanty, tipped 
deliberately over, and disappeared. Its crash 
on the bottom rose to him, as he staggered 
unsteadily, writhing, twisting his body, vainly 
trying to recover his balance, the box in his 
arms. 

Just as he thought himself safe, a clod under 
his right foot gave way, and he swung forward, 
| still clasping the case. If he dropped it now, 
it would certainly fall into the quarry. If he 
did not drop it, he would probably go in, too. 
What should he do? 

The question answered itself. He fell forward 
at full length along the slide. As the box, 
| clutched to his breast, landed almost on the 
edge, he felt a momentary 
horror lest the shock might 
explode it. Then he found 
himself lying safe for the 
present, his toes and knees 
dug into the loose, rain- 
moistened earth, his eyes 
staring down into two hun- 
dred feet of space. 

Engrossed in handling the 
dynamite, Levi had almost 
forgotten the drag. Now he 
saw it slowly rising, loaded 
with men. Every white face 
was turned toward him, but 
nobody spoke. 

Down the face of the cliff 
he could trace the dark, 
moistened spaces where the 
water had oozed, and see 
the little bubbles sparkling 
in the sun. To his left the 
earth moved slightly, crum- 
bling into the pit. Should 
the entire mass start, nothing 
could save him from being carried 
over head first. 

If the slope had been less and the treacherous 
mass under him had not been set on a hair- 
trigger, Levi would have tried to wriggle back. 
But the dry rocks that filled the earth prevented 
him from striking his toes in deeply ; and when 
he moved, there came a slight but ominous 
settling that frightened him. He must keep 
perfectly still. 

He glanced across the ‘quarry. The drag 
was almost up. Now it was swinging in toward 
the rock-heap. It came to rest on the platform, 
jand the men streamed off. Whatever might 
| happen to him, they, at any rate, were saved. 
| The sharp edge of the box hurt his chest, but 
| he still clung to it mechanically. 
| A man burst from the engine-house door 
|and ran rapidly round the quarry edge, a coil 
|of rope swinging from his hand. It was the 
| engineer. Levi wondered dully if he could stay 

on the bluff until his uncle reached him. 

He was slipping, slipping. Pressing knees and 
toes into the earth, he flattened himself as low as 
possible. He would not fall until the last second. 

| ‘*Hang on, Levi. Hang on! I’m coming!’’ 
shouted the engineer. 

He passed out of his nephew’s sight, and 
presently the latter heard his voice behind him: 

‘*Lift your foot!’’ 

| Although he dreaded to deprive himself of its 
| support, Levi obeyed. Something brushed his 
| heel, and he heard an exclamation of disappoint- 
|ment. Micah had tried to drop a slip-noose 
round his ankle, and in his anxiety had missed. 

Suddenly the slope slid forward, and Levi 
slid with it. He conld not repress a cry of 
terror. If Micah should miss the next cast! 

Inch by inch he wus slipping over the brink. 
Why should he hold the box any longer? Every 
man was safe. He let it go, and clutched at the 
solid rock just as the noose dropped over his 
uplifted heel and pulled taut round his ankle. 

Beneath came a tremendous roar. The box 
had struck bottom. 

Twitched violently backward, Levi saw the 
side of the pump-house far below across the 
quarry crumple in, as if an unseen hand had 
smitten it. Then all was hid in a cloud of 
smoke and flame. The cliff shook under him 
with the concussion, and the earth rushed 
down. A terrific gust buffeted his face. 

Helping himself as best he could with hands 
and knees, he was dragged up the slide, feet 
first. Soon he was safely on the grass, with a 
dozen men round him, wringing his hand and 
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in. The building quivered sickeningly. For 


thanking him for saving their lives. 
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PRINCE ITO—" THE JAPANESE BISMARCK.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
‘TT readnoughts’’ are now being followed by 
‘*super-Dreadnoughts,’’ and probably the 
‘*hyper-super-Dreadnought’’ will be next in 
order. ~ 
|' is a popular impression—among men and 
boys—that a woman cannot throw a stone, 
but in a recent contest held under the patronage 
of a Western newspaper, the winner, a girl of 
eighteen, threw a baseball more than two hun- 
dred and nine feet. 


i aang ne may be made of the greatest help 
in training a child and directing his edu- 
eation,’’ declares a journal devoted to that 
‘*seience.’’ Since the time of Noah, if not 
before, parents have employed the palm for 
that purpose—often with striking results. 
Ww’ not turn the disputed question of Mount 
McKinley over to the Duke of the 

Abruzzi? So successful and famous a mountain- 
climber as he ought to jump at the chance of 
adding another leaf to his laurels, and inciden- 
tally settling half of an annoying and unfortu- 
nate controversy. 

wreath was placed on the tomb of Commo- 

dore Perry in Newport, Rhode Island, last 
month by representatives of the commercial 
delegation from Japan, who have been visiting 
this country. Their tribute to the man who 
opened Japan to the Western world and the 
Western world to Japan was as graceful as it 
was deserved. a 


t has been found that the skin of the brown 

rat is well-adapted for making gloves, purses, 
bookbindings, and similar things. Consequently 
skin-dealers in Calcutta advertise that they will 
buy ratskins in lots of from one hundred to 
ten thousand—a chance for the unemployed, a 
supply of good material for manufacture, and 
the extermination of a disease-bearing pest, all 
in one. 


Hisery has a curious way of repeating itself, 
and human passions of making the same 
fatal mistakes. When Lincoln was shot by a 
Southern sympathizer the South lost the best 
friend it had in the national government. When 
a Korean -assassinated Prince Ito in Harbin 
last month, Korea lost the friend who had done 
more for its development than any other states- 
man for many centuries. 

anish women are rejoicing that one of their 

sex has been made a judge. It has been 
stated that Denmark is the first country in the 
world where this has happened. Nevertheless, 
in at least three states in this country, Illinois, 
Kansas and Wyoming, there have been women 
judges. To go back into the traditions of 
ancient times, there was Deborah, who judged 
Israel for many years, and even led its people 
into battle. 


( of the large department stores in Chicago 
has appointed an official censor of the dress 
of its saleswomen. The woman who has ac- 
cepted the difficult position is a believer in 
simplicity. A black or white tailor-made shirt- 
waist, black skirt, hair without any artificial 
adornments, and an absence of fashion exag- 
gerations are her ideas of what is fitting. 
‘*Rats,’’ ‘‘puffs,’’ false curls, paint, powder 
and other make-up accessories are forbidden. 


2 wes have a human element in them which 
make it most unlikely that they will ever 
be supplanted permanently in the affections of 
children by the ‘‘Teddy Bear’’ or ‘‘Billy Pos- 
sum’’ or ‘‘Kermit Lion.’’ Such toys have their 
day, as novelties do with older people, but the 
Eskimo dolls, which have been highly popular 
since the discovery of the north pole, indicate a 
return to the simple, old-fashioned doll which 
little mothers have played with for countless 
generations. aa 
My college students hope to enter the service 

of the United States government next 
spring as census enumerators. Those who are 
fortunate enough to secure appointments will 
benefit in ways quite as important as the money 
they will earn. They will be brought into 
personal contact with all classes and conditions 
of people, and will acquire first-hand knowledge 
of wages, nationalities, population, and scores of 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





other matters never so well learned from books, 
If the enumerators are carefully selected, the 
government also will benefit. 


I i> campaign of the Protestant laymen’s mis- 
sionary society for converting the world to 
Christianity involves meetings in seventy-five 
cities this winter. The first meeting was held 
in Buffalo in October, and the churches there 
agreed to raise a hundred thousand dollars for 
foreign missions next year—more than twice 
as much as they have contributed this year. 
Meetings were held in Washington early this 
month, and in January a whole week will be 
given to New York. After the New York meet- 
ing two groups of speakers will start out, one 
North and the other South, holding meetings in 
various places. The campaign will close for 
the season with a national missionary congress 
in Chicago in May, at which speakers from all 
over the world will be heard. 


POLITE JAPANESE CHILDREN. 
They always thank their bread and milk 
Before they take a bite. Selected. 
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LAWS TO IMPROVE BUSINESS. 


n no country in the world is trade supposed 
to be able to get along without some assist- 
*ance from the government. Even in free- 
trade England the patent laws provide that 
foreign patents shall be void unless the manu- 
facture of the patented article shall be under- 
taken in England within a specific time from 
the date of the patent. 

The object of that law is to compel those 
who enjoy a patent monopoly in England to 
give to English workmen the benefit of employ- 
ment. The recently announced determination 
of the government to enforce the law was fol- 
lowed by the investment of many hundred 
thousand if not millions of dollars in England 
by foreign owners of patents. 

Wisely or unwisely,—for the perennial ques- 
tion of protection and free trade is involved,— 
many countries attempt to create a market for 
their own products artificially, by means of 
duties on imports. In this way the manufacture 
of silk in the United States has developed to 
such an extent that this has become the greatest 
silk-manufacturing country in the world. Raw 
silk enters free of duty, but a heavy tariff is 
levied on its products. The duty has been 
increased by the new tariff law, and French 
silk manufacturers are planning to move their 
factories to this country, that they may have 
access to the American markets. 

It remains to be seen what effect the maxi- 
mum and minimum provisions of the Payne- 
Aldrich law will have on other French 
manufactures. The old reciprocity treaty with 
France has been denounced, and ceased on 
October 31st. Unless France agrees before 
March 31st to refrain from applying its maxi- 
mum tariff rates to American imports, the 
maximum rates of the new tariff will be applied 
to French imports here. This amounts to one- 
fourth of the value of the article, in addition 
to the rates prescribed by law, and is intended 
to be used as a club for forcing all other coun- 
tries to admit American manufactures on the 
most favorable terms provided in their maximum 
and minimum tariff laws. 


THE “LAST ISSUE.” 


nemy, ward, fellow citizen—these are the 

steps in the progress of the Sioux, the 

changing relations of the red man to 
the white. No tribe has been more relentless 
in its hostility in the past, or more dreaded 
on the war-path. Men still young can remem- 
ber the bloody slaughter of General Custer’s 
troop. Men who are not yet old can recall the 
terrible Minnesota massacres of 1862, 

When at last the Sioux submitted, the policy 
of confining them to the reservations and com- 
pensating them for land and liberty by regular 
gifts of rations, clothing and money may have 
been the only practicable one, but it had many 
drawbacks. It removed all opportunity for 
the practise of savage virtues, and did not en- 
courage the acquirement of the virtues of civili- 
zation. The reservation Indians grew slothful 
and incompetent, a degenerate race. 

Fortunately, the excellent government schools 
and the tireless work of the Christian missions 
were all the time laying the foundations for a 
new people, no longer savages, but self-respect- 
ing American citizens. 

During the past summer the ‘‘last issue’ 
was made to the Sioux of the Dakota reserva- 
tions. Henceforth rations are supplied only to 
the aged and infirm. Men able to support 
themselves must do so. The last issue consisted 
of two cows, two mares, a full set.of farming 
tools, and fifty dollars in money to each head 
of a family—or, if the recipient chose, a herd 
of twenty-one heifers. Part of the reservation 
lands is granted in severalty to the Indians, and 
part is to be opened to settlement by white men. 

The effect of the new policy is already appar- 
ent. The younger men, formerly restless and 
discontented, are going to work. Some of them 
are proving excellent farmers. Others are doing 
well as teamsters, railroad workmen or farm 
laborers. Many have taken out full citizenship, 





and in one new county on the Rosebud lands 
they have beaten the whites at the game of 
politics, and hold the county offices. 

The ‘‘blanket Indian,’’ picturesque, but a 
mere survival from days of pure savagery, is 
passing. The ‘‘first American’’ is coming again 
into his birthright. 
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CHARITY. 
Who visits at the fireside of the poor 
Has found the way that leads to heaven’s door. 
Selected. 
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THE LATEST WORD ON EDUCATION. 


he principle of sound education enunciated 
re by President Lowell in his inaugural 
address at Harvard University applies to 
women quite as perfectly as to men. ‘‘Know 
something of many things and everything about 
something.’? This is a modern amendment of 
Pope’s famous couplet : 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 
The condemnation of much old-fashioned femi- 
nine education as being only a ‘‘smattering’’ 
needs revision. A ‘‘smattering,’’ acquired by 
proper methods, and balanced by one line of 
thorough work, is just what a woman needs to 
make her journey through life rich in experi- 
ence and satisfaction. 

Since education is rather the training of the 
powers than the mere filling of the hands with 
more or less useful luggage, it is good that this 
training should be accomplished by using mate- 
rial as varied as possible. There may be enough 
botany to increase a girl’s delight in flowers, 
enough drawing to open the world of pictures 
to her, enough of piano or violin to give insight 
into the secret and the skill of the musician, 
enough chemistry to make food mean something 
more than the mere gratification of the palate, 
enough Latin to illuminate English, enough 
English to make one free of the company of 
the high and most glorious poets, and then 
enough of drawing or music or algebra or cook- 
ing or millinery or stenography or telegraphy 
or rose-culture or biology to give a sense of 
mastery, and the reward that comes from per- 
sistent toil in one pursuit—this is the education 
which is both a joy and-a safeguard for our 
girls, both a discipline and a promise of certain 
usefulness. But it must be acquired by methods 
as stern as those of the ancient Spartans. 
Education leads into a land of delight, but all 
paths to it lie over mountaintops, and climbing 
them is no task for the laggard or the seeker 
after empty pleasure. 
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PROGRESS AT PANAMA. 


Il the civilized world is watching with in- 
terest the progress now making upon the 
stupendous undertaking at Panama. The 

latest reports from those in charge of the work 
are of a decidedly gratifying nature. They are 
indeed ‘‘making the dirt fly’’ at an astonishing 
rate. Last month the excavation reached the 
great total of about three million cubic yards. 
More than half the excavation is now completed. 
The work on the concrete construction of the 
reservoirs and retaining walls is being done on 
a far greater scale than hitherto. Consequently 
the canal is taking definite shape, and its 
progress becomes more interesting. 

The chief engineer, Colonel Goethals, asks 
for an appropriation of forty-eight million 
dollars for the next fiscal year, and repeats his 
earlier estimate that the total cost of the canal, 
including sums already expended, will be about 
three hundred and seventy-five millions. Being 
conservative, he adheres to his prediction that 
the work will be completed by the end of 1914. 
Ex-Senator Blackburn, a member of the canal 
commission, optimistically insists that it will be 
finished a year earlier, in 1913. 

The appropriation asked for is larger than 
for any previous year, but this is by no means 
to be taken as indicating extravagance. On the 
contrary, in view of the great and expensive 
plant being maintained in the canal zone, it is 
economy to rush the work with all possible 
speed. The American people, who are paying 
the bills, expect the work to cost a vast sum 
of money, and realize that years must be taken 
to complete it. They only insist that the money 
be spent honestly, and that there be no unnec- 


essary delay. 
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A SLEEPING GIANT. 


igns are multiplying that the next great 
industrial step forward is to be the conser- 
vation and wider use of water-power. 

The diminishing coal-supply of the world, 
together with the rapidly advancing demands 
upon it, due to the increase of population, 
would in itself lead eventually to this result. 
Thera, are, however, other causes quite as 
potent. 

In cost water-power bears much the same 
relation to power generated by coal that the 
ownership of a house bears to the hiring of 
one. Coal, like rent, is an expense that never 
ends. In the case of water-power there is only 
the initial cost of installation and the slight 
charge for maintenance and depreciation. 

The advantage by no means ends here. 
Water - power, in its modern sense, does not 











mean direct power, but a hydroelectric plant 
by which the energy of the falling water is first 
transmuted into electricity, and then conveyed 
where it may be most advantageously used, 
even to distances exceeding a hundred miles. 

It frequently happens that the immediate 
site of a great water-power is poorly adapted 
for the location of a factory. Under the new 
system the mill may be built where it will have 
the best air and light, and serve the community 
most efficiently, regardless of the location of 
the waterfall. 

It is as a part of general and far-reaching 
views of the conservation of national resources 
that the extended use of water-power is coming 
now to be regarded. It is proposed not merely 
to utilize natural falls, but to create reservoirs 
which shall fulfil the fourfold purpose of storing 
the rainfall on great watersheds, of reducing the 
danger of floods, of increasing the total amount 
of power, and of rendering it available more 
certainly and regularly throughout the year. 

The amount of water-power reasonably avail- 
able in the United States is estimated to be 
sufficient ‘‘to operate every mill, drive every 
spindle, propel every train and boat, and light 
every city, town and village in the country.’’ 
Only one-twentieth of it has yet been harnessed 


to service. 
* © 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


lmost every one is familiar with the cynical 
story of the country tradesman who got 
rich by weighing the produce that he 
bought on one set of scales and using another 
set of scales when he sold it. Such practises 
are possible and easy wherever there is no reg- 
ular and thorough testing of weights and meas- 
ures. 

Even where there is such testing, as in the 
government scales, it has lately been disclosed 
that the dishonesty of the weighers of imported 
sugar has robbed the Treasury of many hundred 
thousand dollars of revenue. It is of great 
importance, not only to the government, but to 
every one else, that the weights and measures 
in use should be accurate, and that the men 
who use them should be honest. 

There is no national inspection of weights 
and measures. It may be doubted if Congress 
has a right to pass a law governing such inspec- 
tion. ‘The states have laws upon the subject, 
and require the appointment of sealers of weights 
or measures. But the duty of inspection is by 
no means universally well and thoroughly per- 
formed. Probably many honest dealers are 
unwittingly giving short weight through un- 
known defects in their scales. 

In England, where the national govern- 
ment extends its authority over the whole 
country, regulations promulgated two years ago 
have lately gone into effect. Ample time was 
given to all dealers to provide themselves 
with more accurate scales. Gold and’ silver 
merchants and dealers in precidus stones must 
have scales which shall not vary more than one 
grain when their capacity does not exceed an 
ounce, and a similar degree of error is allowed 
for larger scales. Retail dealers in tea and coffee 
may use scales less perfect, but they must be 
much more sensitive than the old style. The 
first effect of the regulations was to improve the 
business of the scale-makers. 
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FN pec analysis of the human body results in 
some interesting disclosures. We are told 
that the normal, healthy man who weighs one 
hundred and fifty pounds is the exact equivalent, 
chemically speaking, of one thousand hens’ eggs. 
He consists of thirty-eight quarts of water, which 
makes up over half his weight, sixty lumps of 
sugar, twenty spoonfuls of salt, iron enough for 
seven spikes, two pounds of lime, thirty-five hun- 
dred cubic feet of gas, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen, over twenty pounds of carbon, or enough 
for about ten thousand lead-pencils, phosphorus 
enough for eight hundred thousand matches, and 
starch, sulphur, chlorid of potash and hydrochloric 
acid in lesser quantities. 

ight new sanctuaries for birds and animals 

have been set apart in the state of Victoria, 
Australia, by the government within a year. This 
is in addition to the ordinary protection afforded 
by law to kangaroos, platypus, magpies, laughing 
jackals and certain other animals, and is intended 
to prevent the extermination of native creatures. 
Several years ago a private citizen established a 
game sanctuary in South Australia, and the birds 
within it are now about as tame as domesticated 
chickens. A similar fearlessness of man is noted 
in the East African game-preserve along the rail- 
road on which Mr. Roosevelt travelled on his way 
to the hunting-fields. 

lans are making in Canada for shortening and 

deepening the Welland Canal so that it may 
compete more successfully with the Erie barge 
canal across the State of New York. It is pro- 
posed to connect it with Fifteen Mile Creek, an 
arrangement which will shorten it by seven miles, 
and reduce the number of locks from twenty-five 
to seven. The competition between the Erie and 
the Welland routes ought to benefit the consumers 
of the Western grain that reaches seaboard over 
these waterways. 


hen Rufus W. Peckham, Associate Justice 

of the United States Supreme Court, died, 
he was a few months older than the retiring age, 
and might have resigned and received full pay for 
the rest of his life. Justice Shiras, in 1903, and 
Justice Brown, in 1906, resigned at the age of re- 
tirement, and were succeeded by William R. Day 















































and William H. Moody. The vacancy now on the 
bench is the first caused by death since Horace 
Gray died, in 1902, and Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
named to succeed him. Chief Justice Fuller and 
Associate Justice Harlan passed the retiring age 
six years ago, Associate Justice Brewer two 
years ago. The fact that within the past six years 
two justices have resigned explains the frequent 
reports sent out by the gossips in Washington that 
Justices Fuller and Harlan will soon retire. But 
in spite of the nervous strain of life in these 
modern days, of which medical writers say much, 
men are living longer than in the ‘‘good old times,” 
and so long as their natural vigor remains un- 
abated, the Justices on the Supreme Court bench 
will be justified in remaining in harness even 
if it be till the age of eighty-five. 
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THE FAMILY SEARCH-LIGHT. 


he says Jim’s fickle,’’ Christine remarked, 

with a smile which told what she thought of 

any one who doubted her brother Jim’s steadfast- 
ness. 

“And what do you say?” asked the other girl. 

- “I know better. When he first met her at the 
house party he was dazzled by her prettiness. 
Couldn’t see a thing back of it. But as soon as 
she came to visit us, although she was evidently 
as fond of him as ever, a lot of characteristics 
that he’d never suspected glared out, and naturally 
he felt differently. I don’t call that being fickle.” 

“TI suppose, as a matter of fact, you and your 
mother did your part to make him see her faults.” 

“If you mean we criticized her—no, we didn’t. 
The very first night she came, when she found 
she was to share my room, she coolly asked me to 
move to the back-parlor couch, because she 
couldn’t rest unless I did. Jim heard that him- 
self, and knew I did it. Then she forgot to say 
good morning to my grandmother, and all the 
time she was there she never once raised her 
voice so that grandma could hear what she was 
saying, even when you could see perfectly that 
grandma was trying to listen. And you know we 
all feel that grandma is a regular queen in our 
house.” 

“Of course I know. Especially Jim.” 

“Yes, that’s it. Well, the second evening we 
had Bob Richards over, and the four of us played 
cards. Mother was awfully tired. She’d had a 
hard day, but she went and fixed a spread for us 
on the dining-room table—hot chocolate with 
whipped cream, and cake, and ice-cream in the 
tall-stemmed glasses, and everything as dainty as 
could be, with candles lighted, and all. Jim and 
I could see from where we were sitting that she 
was getting it ready, and when she stepped to the 
door and asked us to come out, of course we laid 
down our cards and started. That was the time 
Gertrude finished herself. She said: 

“Oh, please not just yet, Mrs. Bassler! I have 
a peach of a hand, and I can’t wait to see what I 
ean do to them with it!’ 

“You ought to have seen Jim’s face when he 
settled back into his chair, and pretty soon saw 
mother taking the chocolate back to the fire and 
the melting ice-cream to the refrigerator—but | } 
Gertrude never felt a thing.” 

“What did Jim say about it afterward?” 

“We never mentioned it to him. If you think 
for one minute that mother and I turned Jim 
against Gertrude by talking about her— There, 
I see that’s exactly what you have been thinking. 
No, sir! All we did was to shed the light of our 
sweetest, politest, most considerate behavior en 
her—and let her display herself in it. Mother 
ealls that turning the family search-light on her. 
She says if Gertrude had been the girl for Jim, 
she would have shone out all the more lovely 
under the test. And I know one thing: I may lose 
all my common sense when I fall in love,—most 
people do, I believe,—but if I don’t, I'll never take 
any man for a husband who doesn’t look well 
under that kind of a family search-light.” 
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THE PERENNIAL ALBUM. 


Sp are times,” the departing guest re- 
marked, pensively, to her husband, as she 
closed the guest-book, “‘when I wish the economy 
of the universe had been such that I might have 
been my own great-great-grandmother.” 

“You would have to go several centuries back 
for that,” her husband replied, with the sympa- 
thetic comprehension of a fellow victim. “I saw 
in a collection the other day an autograph album of 
the middle ages. It wasn’t so very different from 
those that the girls passed round at school when I 
was a youngster. 

“It was open to the drawing of a knight in 
armor, and it reminded me of Dick Barron’s 
donkeys—pen and ink, done while you wait, with 
his autograph in the tail. They became so popular 
that Dick finally charged five cents an autograph, 
in self-defense. He was the one boy in school who 
didn’t grit his teeth when he saw an album coming. 
He made enough out of them to buy a pair of 
white rats. Dick was always a lucky fellow. I’ve 
wondered since seeing the gentleman in armor if 
it was some Dick Barron of the middle ages who 
invented albums.” 

Whoever invented them, they seem to lead a 
flourishing, if protean, existence. The old albums 
of our great-grandmothers, their delicately em- 
bossed covers enclosing pages of sentiment in 
exquisite hair-line penmanship, gave way to the 
smaller and far less formal albums of a generation 
ago—the kind that were passed from hand to hand 
in the cloak-room, and were not sentimental. 
Mental photograph albums followed, with their 
harrowing questions as to one’s favorite names 
and ideals. Guest-books swiftly appeared in their 
train, making large demands upon the clever of 
finger or nimble of wit, and causing corresponding 
depression to those who, in a sentiment popular 
in’ their school-days, “thought and thought and 
thought in vain, and thought at last they’d sign 
their name.” 

After such brain-racking experiences, the blind- 
pig album offered genuine solace ; in the matter of 
drawing pigs with one’s eyes closed, the human 
race, it seemed, was pretty everily gifted. The 
latest arrival is the ghost album, in which one 














makes a “ghost” by writing his autograph—very 
heavy—and folding and blotting it, the result in 
the majority of cases resembling a cross between 
a centipede and a skeleton. This also has the 
advantage of being comparatively painless to both 
intellect and vanity. 

What is the secret of the perennial existence of 
the autograph album? Curiosity? Imitation? Or 
is it the genuine desire to keep a record of happy 
hours? If the latter, then there is hope that some 
one will yet invent a form of record that shall be 
at the same time so artistic and individual as to 
be a joy to the possessor, and so alluring as to be 
a pleasure to the—possessed. If this seems a 
trifle difficult, a result that can be reached only 
by the slow process of evolution, after all, friend- 
ship is worthy even so great a sacrifice as sub- 
mission to the demands of guest-book and album. 
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A MODERN JOAN. 


‘oe the Civil War,” said the old Confed- 
erate soldier, ‘‘the 17th Mississippi was 
marching down a street in Williamsburg in 
what seemed an ugly endeavor to escape the 
dangers of the battle General Longstreet was 
waging against the Federals. Suddenly the door 
of a house opened, and a pretty girl rushed into 
the street and came to halt near the moving 
troops. 


“*Turn back, soldiers, turn back!’ she cried. 

“But, unmoved, the wearied men ee stolidly 
on. Undismayed, the girl took a fresh stand. 

“ «Turn back, men—for the sake of the women of 
the South and all you hold dear!’ she cried. 
og aaee, and fight. If your captain won’t lead 


vpust, ao the commands ran down the line: 
‘Halt! About face! Double quick!’ and as they 
were being 0 “ye a wild og sounded high above 
the din of the distant batt 

“Imagining that she ——— being taken at her 
word and that her appeal had been the cause of 
the halt and about-facing, the lovely maiden, her 
face all ablaze with hig’ "and desperate resolve, 
rushed tothe head of the column, evidently intend- 
ing to lead it. 

“The next second her ardor cooled, for having 
caught her eye, one of the boys said, in the tones 
of one reasoning with a small sister 

“Don’t go with us sissy— —don’t think of going; 
you might tear your dress.’ 

“I’ve often wondered,” concluded the Confed- 
erate veteran, “‘just how Joan of Arc would have 
fared at the hands of the humorous American 
private 


¢ 


CEYLON MENUS. 


writer in the Epicure tells of several menus 
with which he was confronted when travelling 
in Ceylon. The menu, he says, is an indispensable 
adjunct to a respectable luncheon or dinner table in 
Ceylon. Asa rule, the head servant writes it out, 
and from his elementary knowledge of English, as 
“she is wrote,” springs a host of quaint blunders. 
At the same time, his fertile Oriental brain is 
ever apt to add foot-notes, which are, perhaps, his 
happiest achievement. 


At one lunch there figured, among the dishes, 
“roast beef,” but it caused the hostess some con- 
a on when she discovered the additional 

one in very small letters, “roast beef, smelling 
a little,” the parenthetical’ note being ‘meant to 
intimate that the dish was accompanied by a 
sauce of savory odors. 

ww another occasion there appeared this follow- 

ing ey of deficiency: “‘steak and 

ney pie, no kid 

It was altogether delightful, continues the 
writer, to find at one dinner our old friend, welsh 
rabbit, appearing as “‘welsch rubbish.” The same 
genius transla’ haricot mutton into “hurrygod 
mutton.” Our own boy, he adds, on the occasion 
of a hastily improvised dinner, was unable to 
accomplish a dessert. Consequently, he put the 
word “plates” at the end of the menu. 
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A NEAR VIEW. 


istance lends enchantment to the imagination 

as well as to the actual vision, This is a 
fortunate circumstance, for the real truth about 
some of the heroes of history might, to a person 
today, bring disenchantment and even disgust. 
Charles XII of Sweden may claim the world’s 
admiration as a military genius, but from Mr. 
Morfill’s description of the monarch, given in the 
“Story of Poland,” that gentleman would be any- 
thing but an agreeable addition to society. 


“He wears a black crape cravat, but the cape of 
the coat is always buttoned so closely that one 
cannot see it. His shirt and wristbands are 
always dirty. He wears no ruffles nor gloves, and 
his hands are commonly the same color as his 
wristbands, so zou can hardly distinguish them. 
His hair is L brown, Sh short, and never 
—" but with the fir Sngere 

He begins dinner with a big piece of bread and 
butter, having stuck his napkin under his chin. 
Between every two bits of Sneat he eats bread 
which he butters with his thumb. He is never 
more than a quarter of an hour at his meals, eats 
- a horse, and never speaks a word. 


A kingly picture, indeed, savoring of romance 
and knightly fashion! 
*® 
REASONABLE. 


ometimes there are good reasons for begging. 
Not long ago, says the Baltimore American, 
a gentleman was accosted by a beggar on the 
street, who asked pitifully for some money. The 
gentleman looked at him keenly for a moment, 
and then said: 
“See here, you are the man who struck me for 
a dime three cage 0 ago.” 
“Yes, sir,” said the beggar, “but do me best, I 
can’t keep me expenses any lower than three and 
a third cents a day.” 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY. 


he efficacy of the old-fashioned household duties 
as means of physical development is again 
hinted at by this bit from Success : 

“Physical culture, father, is perfectly lovely!” 
exclaimed an enthusiastic young miss Just home 
from college. “Look! To develop the arms I 
grasp the rod by one end and move it slowly from 


right to left.” 
“Well, well!’ exclaimed her father. ‘‘ What 
won’t science discover next! If that rod had straw 


at the other end, you’d be sweeping.” 











Relieves Headache— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Relieves headache and nervousness caused by im- | 
paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. [Adv. 


ASTHMA | 
——— AND | and the constitutional cause re- 


HAY-FEVER | sittin V8" Boot Po 
Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own tro 
phies,such as birdsandanimals. Deco- 
rate your home or make money mount- | 
ing for others. 7axidermists hand. 
somely paid. Success guaranteed or no | 








The Hayes Method of treatment 
has rendered change of climate 
















CAREFUL DOCTOR 
PRESCRIBED CHANGE OF FOOD INSTEAD | 
OF DRUGS. 


It takes considerable courage for a doctor to | 
deliberately prescribe only food for a despairing 
patient, instead of resorting to the usual list of 
medicines. | 

There are some truly scientific physicians among | 
the present generation who recognize and treat | 
conditions as they are and should be treated 
regardless of the value to their pockets. Here’s 
an instance: 

“Four years ago I was taken with severe gas- | 
tritis and nothing would stay on my stomach, so | 
that I was on the verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a summer cottage 
near me—a specialist from N. Y., and as a last 
hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he advised me | 
to try a small quantity of Grape-Nuts at first, | 
then as my stomach became stronger to eat more. 

“T kept at it and gradually got so I could eat 
and digest three teaspoonfuls. Then I began to 
have color in my face, memory became clear, 
where before everything seemed a blank. My 
limbs got stronger and I could walk. SoI steadily 
recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I weigh 153 
Ibs. My people were surprised at the way I grew 
fleshy and strong on this food.” 

Read the little book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,”’ 
in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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* mere “sled” 
/ —-won’t do 
' Every live boy or girl 
Y wants a Flertble Flyer, 
the sled that beats them | 
all. Asimple pressure of | 
your hand or foot on the 
steering-bar without drag- 
ging the feet steers it around 
every obstacle at full speed. 
Noother sled can run you down 
or pass you. Get your childrena 










t 
Race! 


a Flexible Flyer 


hisnta / 
Flexible “*The sled that steers”’ 
it’ There’s nothing like coasting to bring 
the ruddy glow of health and happiness 
to their cheeks. 

The Flexible Flyer is the only sled for 
boys; the only safe sled for girls. It saves 
/ boots and shoes, prevents wet feet and doc- 

tors’ bills, and outlasts three ordinary sleds. 
We Insist on a Flexible Flyer. And look for 
"| the name on the sled. 

Boys! Girls! Write today for a free 
model of the Flexible Flyer, showing how 
it works. Also illustrated booklet free. 

S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1100C, 
l Dacre 


Flyer 
unless 
bears 
this 
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Xmas Offers 
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C62—Men’s Pure 
Linen Hand- 


a erchiets. 
Each 19¢ Each 19¢ 
6 for 


$1.00 


With any 

initial Postage 

sxecnaing prepaid 

1, 0,Q, U, , and satisfac - 

V, X, ¥ and Z. tion guaranteed. 
In ordering, be sure to state initial desired, 

Your money cheerfully refunded if you are not pleased 








$1.00 for two of the most stylish and dainty pieces of 


the new neckwear. Two splendid Xmas gifts. 

C81—Coat Collar and Cuff Set of Point de Venise 
lace, in beautiful new pattern, in white only 
Price 59 cents. 

C82—Collar and Jabot of Brussels Net with hand 
made French knots and artistic bow of ribbon 
Colors: white, light blue, pink or heliotrope 
Price 59 cents. 


Special Xmas Price for both of above pieces, Nos. C81 
and C82, if ordered together, $1.00. Postage prepaid. 


Your money back if you are dissatisfied. 


A “NATIONAL” Special, $2.00 


This is the New Scarf-Veil, 





worn for almost every 


occasion, over the hair or the hat, under the coat to 
protect the neck and shoulders, or as a veil. There 
could be no more stylish, useful or beautiful present 
than this “ NATIONAL” Scari-Veil. 











C83—Chiffon Silk 
Scarf-Veil, full 82 
inches long, 24 
inches wide, with 
hemstitched 
ends and border 
of narrow sat 
in stripes. Col 
Ors : Lavender, 
Black, Rose, 
Myrtle Green, 
Light Blue, 
Champagne, 
White, Navy Blue, 
Medium Brown 
and Light Gray 

so. The ‘ NATIONAL” fal 

Xmas price only $2, three for $5.59. 


Postage Prepaid. State color desired 


Your money refunded cheerfully if 
you are not more than delighted. 


FREE Catalogue of Useful Xmas Gifts 


Sold elsewhere at 





Upon request we will send you FREE the “ NATIONAI 
Catalogue of Useful Chri8tmas Gifts, containing hundreds of 
stylish new Gifts, all at‘ NATIONAL” Prices. We want you 
to write for this book—but ESPECIALLY DO WE WANT 
YOU TO ORDER ONE OF THE SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 
INGS ABOVE. You can secure no more suitable and stylis! 
presents and the values are unusual Absolute satisfaction 


always guaranteed 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 





























Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 





HORLICK’ 


\ Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


PURE RICH MILK AND MALTED GRAIN. 
A Nourishing quick lunch for professional and business men. 


Served at Restaurants, Hotels, Fountains. 
A Nutritious Food - Drink —For All Ages. 
All Druggists. 





[ALL SPOONFULS MAY LOOK 
| ALIKE = BUT ARE «THEY? 


|@ THE WHITE - SOLID- SOAP 
| PASTE in jar on right is made of one 
Tablespoonful of PEARLINE -Wash- 
ing Powder and one quart of water | 
by usual directions which you will find 


on every package. 


You will have | 


use double or more of its followers to| 
accomplish the same work. 

G@ THE YELLOW — THIN —,| 
CURDY MIXTURE in Jar on left 
is made of one Tablespoonful of another | 
well known Washing Powder and one | 


quart of water. 
ence in Quality than in price. 


Use 
a Little 
Gumption 


There's more differ- 


"A Tisai Se wie should weigh an ounce 
‘and make a Quart of Solid Soap Paste or Soft Soap 














NOVEMBER EVENING 






> Soy 
r - FATT SS ey 
Fa Dy L. M. Montgomery? 
ome, for the dusk is our own; let us fare forth 
together, 
With a quiet delight in our hearts for the ripe, 
still, autumn weather, 
Through the rustling valley and wood and over the 
crisping meadow, 
Under a high-sprung sky, winnowed of mist and 
shadow. 


Sharp is the frosty air, and through the far hill 
gaps showing, 

Lucent sunset lakes of crocus and green are 
glowing. 

Tis the hour to walk at will in a wayward, unfet- 
tered roaming, 

Caring for naught save the charm, elusive and 
swift, of this gloaming. 


Watchful and stirless the fields, as if not unkindly 
holding 

Harvested joys in their clasp, and to their broad 
bosoms folding 

Baby hopes of a spring trusted to motherly 
keeping, 

Thus to be cherished and happed through the long 
months of their sleeping. 


Silent the woods are and gray; but the firs than 
ever are greener, 

Nipped by the frost till the tang of their loosened 
balsam is keener ; 

And one little wind in their boughs, eerily swaying 
and swinging, 

Very soft and low, like a wandering minstrel, is 
singing. 


Beautiful is the year, but not as the springlike 


maiden 

Garlanded with her hopes, . . . rather the woman 
laden 

With wealth of joy and grief worthily won through 
living, 


Wearing her sorrow now like a garment of praise 
and thanksgiving. 


Gently the dark comes down over the wild fair 
places, 

The whispering glens in the hills, the open starry 
spaces. 

Rich with the gifts of the night, sated with questing 
and dreaming, 

We turn to the dearest of paths where the star of 
the homelight is gleaming! 


THE GARDEN AMONG THE HILLS. 


Ihe travellers came suddenly 
T upon the place after a drive 

of many miles through the 
South Carolina woods—a drive 
under a canopy of Cherokee roses 
which climbed far up into the pines 
and hung in long garlands above the 
road. The woods were gay with violets, azaleas 
and ferns,—how fragrant and how beautiful it 
was!—and then as the travellers left the pines 
behind, there burst upon their view a most 
wonderful garden of flowers, surrounding a 
modest cottage home. 

The soil was sandy and unpromising enough, 
but by some magic an acre or more had been 
transformed into a mass of bloom. There were 
rose-bushes—dozens and scores of them. There 
were red and pink poppies, pink and white 
verbena, blue larkspur, beds of ragged-robin— 
all the treasures of the old-fashioned garden 
that the grandmothers of the present generation 
loved. 

The travellers paused at the foot of the path 
which led through the flowers to the house, 
and a woman came down to greet them. 

‘*May we have a glass of water?’’ they asked, 
but their souls drank in the beauty of the gar- 
den. 

She brought the water, and as they thanked 
her for her kindness, they noted more closely 
the woman herself. She was a dainty little 
person whose gray hair was contradicted by 
the freshness of her cheek; and in her clear 
eyes there were the sweetness and the serenity 
of a soul at peace with its Maker. 

A few questions brought out her simple story. 
She lived alone. Her resources, so far as money 
was concerned, were very small. A cow and a 
vegetable-garden supplied most of her modest 
needs, and nearly all her time was spent among 
her flowers. 

‘*When I can be of use to the neighbors in 
time of sickness or other need, I am glad to go,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I always feel that the flowers I 
take them do them more good than I can do. 
All the year in pleasant weather I live here in 
my garden, and since my mother and my sisters 
died, the flowers seem to mean more and more 
to me.’’ 

‘*But isn’t it hard work?’’ they asked. 

*‘Oh, no; and the flowers appreciate all I do 
for them. Why, I often catch myself listening 
to hear them speak. Anyway, I love to think 





they know me, and I try to understand what | jok 


God says to me through them. Besides, the 
strangers who come along always stop to enjoy 
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them, as you have, and it seems my only way 
to share my happiness with others.’’ 

They thanked her with words for the beauti- 
ful roses she gathered for them before they went 
on their way, but in their hearts they thanked 
her more for the lesson in contentment, service 
and faith which she had taught. 

Poor and lonely? Most persons living in 
such a spot would be, but this woman of the 
South Carolina hills has riches beyond com- 
pare, and her daily life is filled with blessed 
companionship and with poetry. 

How much more of beauty and fragrance 
there would be in the world if all, whether 
their lots are cast in the busy centers or beside 
unfrequented byways, would cherish and care 
for the flowers in the gardens of their lives, 
striving to understand the message which God 
sends through them, and sharing their happi- 
ness with those who pass along the way! 


AN OLD-TIME MIDSHIPMAN. 


hen a boy entered the naval service of the 

W United States in the days following the 
War of the Revolution, the highest rank 
obtainable was that of captain, and he had to pass 
through what R. Macdonough, in the “Life of Com- 
modore Thomas Macdonough, U. 8. Navy,” de- 
scribes as ‘‘a laborious and dangerous minority or 
apprenticeship” before securing the coveted prize. 


In those days our midshipmen’s lines were not 
cast in pleasant places, nor were their paths the 
paths of peace. Although ‘‘the wards and children 
of the public,” as they called themselves, little or 
no attention seems have been paid to their 
physical, mental or moral welfare. 

They picked up on board ship, as best they could, 
the technical education necessary to fit them for 
their profession. Although ship schoolmasters 
were mentioned in connection with the service, 
there were few of them. There was no exacting 
etiquette, no rigid courtesy. Instead, there was 
the rude discipline of the merchantman trans- 
ferred to a man-of-war—a discipline often enforced 
by intemperate and abusive guage and occa- 
sionally by blows. 

“So great were the exactions,” wrote Admiral 
Porter in his “Memoir of Commodore David 
Porter,” “and so unceasing the strain on a boy’s 
nervous temperament, that only the most rugged 
and determined could remain in the service for 
“y great length of time.” 

n 1800, when Midshipman Macdonough, after- 
ward the hero and commander of the naval force 
on Lake a at the beginning of the War 
of 1812, entered the service, he drew nineteen 
dollars a month in pay and was entitled to one 
ration a day. 

This, on Sunday, consisted of a pound and a 
half of beef and half a pint of rice; on Monday a 
pound of pork, half a pint of beans or peas, four 
ounces of cheese ; Tuesday, a pound and a half of 
beef, a pound of potatoes or turnips, pudding; 

edne y, two ounces of butter or six ounces 
of molasses, four ounces of cheese, half a pint of 
rice; Thursday, a pound of pork, half a pint of 
peas or beans; ay, a pound of salt fish, two 
ounces of butter or one gill of oil, a po 
toes; Saturday, a pound of rk, lf a pint of 

as or beans, four ounces of cheese; an every 
ay a pound of bread. 

he value of this ration was twenty-eight cents. 
It was changed later, by act of Congress, March 
3, 1801, to a ration of a value of twenty cents. 

When Midshipman Macdonough—he was six- 
teen when he entered the service —appeared in 
full dress uniform, he wore a coat of blue cloth 
with short lapels faced with the same, and orna- 
mented with six buttons; standing collar with a 
diamond formed of gold lace on each side, not 
exceeding two inches square; slashed sleeves 
with small buttons, all buttonholes worked with 
gold thread; single-breasted blue vest with flaps, 
no buttons to the kets; blue or white breeches ; 

old-laced cocked hat, shoes with buckles, and a 


nger. 

When in undress uniform, he wore a short blue 
coat without worked buttonholes, and having a 
standing collar with a button and a slip of gold 
lace on each side. Dirks were not to be worn on 
shore by any officer. 

This was the uniform prescribed by the Navy 
Department under Robert Smith, Secretary of the 
Navy from 1801 to 1809. 
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THE HUMOROUS HAT. 


he hat, whether in action or repose, may be 

the occasion of much humor. The spectacle 

of a disheveled man madly chasing his hat 
across the street is one that never loses its zest; 
and it is said by a writer in the London Globe that 
the dignity of the British House of Commons is 
not seldom relieved by some unfortunate states- 
man’s misadventure with his glossy ‘‘topper.” 


The House is always hugely delighted when a 
member sits on his hat, as Colonel Lockwood did 
one night, and the incident, although by no means 
infrequent, never seems to pall. 

As a matter of fact, the member who provides 
some such relief as this at a time when party feel- 
ing runs high does a considerable although unwit- 
tingservice. Itisamatter of common observation 
that the tension between parties is always sensibly 
relaxed when one of these little incidents has 
occurred. 

The most f: ha took place when 
Mr. Gladstone was premier for the third time, and 
had to intervene on a point of order after a divi- 
sion had been called. The rules require that 
in such circumstances the member addressing 
the chair must do so with his hat on, and Mr. 
Gladstone could not find his hat. 

In despair he grabbed that of a colleague, which 
was at least four sizes too small for him, and the 
spectacle of the minute head-gear rocking about 
on Mr. Gladstone’s massive head was one that 
those who saw it will never forget. 


a" 








KNEW MORE THAN THEY THOUGHT. 


ften enough the city man spending a few 

days on a farm is a fish so obviously out of 

water that he is really amusing to all 

beholders. Sometimes, however, it is otherwise. 

It happened on a farm in New England that a dis- 

tinctly self-reliant-looking city man had just 

arrived with his wife for a week’s vacation, and 

the day after their arrival the other boarders were 

delighted to see him perched on a mowing-machine 
and learning how to mow hay. 

The farmer had borrowed the machine from a 
neighbor, and when he invited the new boarder to 
try it, the other boarders suspected a good-natured 

joke. They watched proceedings from afar off. 

The mowing-machine sta and stopped and 
started and s' again, in a most disobliging 
fashion. The other boarders laughed to see how 





ta- | meekly, only saying, “You know 





out of place the new arrival was on a mowing- 
machine, and called the farmer a “dear” for lettin 
the awkward fellow spend so much time experi- 
menting. Finally, however, the machine began 
to work successfully, the farmer mounted the 
seat, and the city man went for a walk in the 
orchard. 

“Farming isn’t as easy as it looks, is it, Mr. 
Jasper?” said a lady boarder at dinner. ‘‘We saw 
you were having rather a hard time of it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jasper. 

“And it’s good of Mr. Blinks to let us benighted 
city folks play with his machinery.” 

“Very gi of him,” responded Mr. Jasper. 

**Play with it, ma’am!” said Mr. Blinks himself, 
from his end of the table. “I borrowed that mowing- 
machine from a man down the road; and he sent 
me a new-fangled one that I don’t know how to 
manage. Stuck I was, ma’am, an’ that’s the truth! 
But you see, Mr. Jasper here, he knows a lot 
about machinery, even if he hasn’t done much 
mowing. Didn’t take him long to find out how it 
a“ to work and get it agoing. 

f he hadn’t happened to know how to figure the 
thing out and me ——, I should probably 





woman who really makes me groan 
Is the one who lives next door; 
She borrows everything I own, 
And then she comes for more. 
She borrows first a baking tin, 
She next requires a plate, 
She then comes back for a dressing sack 
Or a bar of chocolate. 
She borrows a can or a pan or a fan, 
Or a couple of Irish potatoes, 
A cookery book, or a button-hook, 
Or a tin of the best tomatoes. : 
She borrows a trap to catch a mouse, 
And she’s likely to ask to borrow the house. 
“Nonsense,” you say. Well, now, why not? 
I told you before she had borrowed a lot! 
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THAT CAME HOME TO HIM. 


- olks get all excited up over reading the 
F newspapers, when half the time there isn’t 
any need of it,” remarked Capt. Abner 

Scott to Mr. William Hawkins, as he unfolded the 
paper. to which he and Mr. Hawkins subscribed 
together. It was his turn for the “first reading.” 
The two men were seated comfortably on the 
bench on the sunny side of Captain Scott’s house. 


“Now let’s see what there ‘is going on in the 
world,” he continued, “‘and, Wil , you try and 
keep cool, no matter what I read out to ye. Rec- 
ollect that whatever happens, we, sitting down 
here in Bayview, can’t do anything about it.” 

Mr. Hawkins, who realized that he had been 
much “worked up” over the account of a railroad 
disaster the day previous comenee this advice 

’m not quite as 
ca’m as you are by nature, Abner.” 

“Now let’s see,” resumed Captain Scott, once 
more adjusting his spectacles carefully on his 
nose, ‘‘there’s been a destroying fire out in a town 
in Arkansas, with consid’able loss 0’ prop’ty, but 
no lives lost so far as known. Now keep ca’m, 
William, if you can compass it.” 

**My land, what fearf = fires are!” ejacu- 
lated the excitable Mr. Hawkins. 

“There’s been a disturbance in Russia, and 
several have been arrested,” said see + ong Scott, 
holding the per so that Mr. Hawkins, whose 
7 were 8) r than his, could not catch a 

impse of even the head-lines, and reading each 

m through before he divulged its purport to his 
companion. 

“There have been tremendous storms in the 
South,” he announced pwn “and a heavy 
fall o’ snow in the West, and there’s been a great 
failure of a banking-house in New York City.” 

“Congress seems to pretty well mixed up, if 
I’m any judge,” he went on, after perusing nearly 
a column in silence, ‘and things look dark for the 
country if somethin q 
Stocks seem to be going down poet’? and times 
are getting harder every day. Terrible, isn’t it?” 

“Why, William Hawkins, on any Captain Sco 
a moment later, turning — ly on his friend, an 
grasping him by the shoulder, “what are we 
coming to, that’s what I’d like to know? What 
are we coming to?” 

**What’s happened?” asked Mr. Hawkins, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“Why,” said Captain Scott, feebly, as he pointed 
toa short paragraph with his yough forefinger, 
“the bottom has dropped out 0’ lobsters!” 

Mr. Hawkins, who was a shoemaker, exercised 
gost forbearance, and made no reference to his 

riend’s vanished “ca’m.” 





OVERBOARD AT SEA. 


© be lost overboard on a dark night, hun- 

| dreds of miles south of the Cape of Good 

Hope, with a strong wind blowing, and to 

live to tell the tale, does not happen to many 

sailors. William Galloway, of the crew of the 

British ship Kilbrannan, had such an experience 

several years ago, and told his story to a reporter 

of a San Francisco newspaper of the time, from 
which the following account is taken. 


Galloway is a brown-faced Scotch laddie who 
says “‘mither’” for mother, and everything about 
him, from the frayed bottoms of his jean trousers 
to the Lg’ Sy mg tufts of hair which peep from 
beneath the front peak of his little fore-and-aft 
cap, betoken the rollicking, happy-go-lucky dee 
sea sailor boy. Of his adventure, First Mate 
William Coalfieet said: 

“It was eight o’clock in the evening. We were 
fifty-five days out from Philadelphia, bound for 
Hiogo, Japan, and near latitude forty-four one 
south, ———- fourteen forty-four east. 
strong, easterly wind was blowing. It was dark 
and bitter cold, and the sea was running very high. 

“Galloway was half-way up the ratlines, unhook- 
ing a block from the main-sheet, when the ship 
gave a lurch and he fell into the sea. 

“The captain threw him a life-buoy. The ship 
was brought up in the wind ge 4 as possible 
and a boat lowered and manned. I took command 


of her. 

*“‘We heard the boy shout as we were lowerin 
the boat, but he had yelled himself hoarse, an 
we had nothing to guide us as we pulled aimlessly 
about in the heavy sea. 

“We ss round for over an hour, and as we 
lost sight of the ship several times, and the night 
was getting rougher and thicker, I was about to 

ve up the search in despair, when we heard a 
eeble moan, and straining our eyes, saw Galloway 
clinging to the life-buoy, almost under our bow. 

“‘We soon had him on board, but it took some 
slapping and rubbing to put warmth into his rigid 
im Ss. ” 


Galloway said to the reporter, “I am a good 








. to ride the big seas that 
came along, but it was terribly cold, and my legs 
ee 


swimmer, and managed 


gan 1 like lead. It wasa job for me 
that the water was so black, or I never could have 
seen the white life-buoy as it came to me on the 
crest of a wave. : 

“IT got it under my arms and stopped paddling. 
I was tired out. I shouted as long as I could, but 
my voice w husky. 

‘The albatrosses and mollyhawks swooped 
down on me, and I kept waving my arms, thinking 
every moment that one of them would drive its 
beak through my skull. 

“T lost all hope, and thought of mother and my 
sisters in Glasgow. Then I saw the white hull of 
the mate’s boat. I tried hard to shout. They 
heard me, and I was soon hauled on rd. 

“The captain ~ me medicine, and with plenty 
of warm blankets and hot coffee, I soon began to 
feel myself again.” 


THE INTELLIGENT ECHO. 


hakespeare’s dictum, ‘‘Home-keeping youths 
S have ever homely wits,” seems to be qualified 
by the appended story, quoted from a writer 

in the Richmond News-Leader. 


“Echoes,” remarked the great traveller, “are 

ueer things. They’re queer for two reasons— 

eir cause, and the vast difference in their sounds. 
Science has explained why there are echoes, but 
it can’t tell why one should reverberate with bass 
tones in response to a shrill tenor yell, while 
another reverses this, or responds naturally.” 

“TI reckon you’ve heerd a number 0’ echoes?” 
hazarded the young man, whose farthest trip from 
home was a distance of thirty-nine and one-half 


miles. 

“Rather! I recall one in Switzerland; the echo 
rolled for just four seconds—no more, no less. 
Then there’s one in the Pyrenees that jumps six 
times; first loud and harsh, then low and soft, 
then loud again, and so on. There’s one in the 
western part of Germany that holds a full sentence 
of seven words before releasing a sound, thus 
rivaling a certain echo in Af istan, which 
doesn’t repeat until a minute ‘and a half have 


a 
“I'd like to hear a few of ’em,” said the home- 
staying chap, with a fine show of wistfulness. 

“Of course you would,” responded the traveller, 
encouragingly. ‘‘There are few things in the 
world more interesting than a good echo.” 

“You’re right,” said the other, thoughtfully. “I 
ain’t ever ben but a few miles from home, but I’ve 
heerd one o’ the strangest echoes that ever was, 


anywhere. 

“Up in the little range o’ hills twenty miles 
yonder is a ravine. If you stand at one end of it 
an’ yell ‘Jones,’ the echo comes back, ‘Jones? 
Jones? What Jo ae 

The great traveller looked musingly into space 
and was silent. 


FINDING LODGINGS. 


is blanket the soldier takes along on the 

march, but usually not his tent. Usage 

soon makes the ground as soft a bed as he 
wants. The case is pretty nearly the same with 
the prospector and the frontiersman. In writing 
of the “Highways and Byways of the Pacific 
Coast,’ Mr. Clifton Johnson tells of the practise 
on the ranches of the West. He was the guest of 
an early settler. 

While we were chatting, a laborer passed. 
shouldering a roll of blankets. The butcher had 
come to the door, and he po to the passer and 
said, “‘You see that feller, don’t you? ell, when 
I first reached here from the it, I thought a 
man with a bed on his back was the funniest ng 
I'd ever come across. 

“A rancher in this country won’t take his hired 
man into his house. They’ve got to furnish their 
= blankets and usually sleep on the hay in the 


arn. 
“TI know a fellow who, when he’d just arrived 
and didn’t understand the ways they manage, got 
a job harvesting on a big wheat ranch. The hel 
usually sleep in the straw stacks then, and it’s 
recious little time they get to sleep anywhere; 
ut he didn’t know anything about t, and he 
was sitting around in the evening, and finally said 
to the rancher, ‘Where am I to sleep to-night?’ 
““*Why, I don’t care where you sleep,’ said the 
rancher. ‘I’ve got nine hundred and sixty acres of 
land around here, and if you can’t find a place to 
sleep on that, I’ll get my next neighbor to lend me 
a piece of his.’” 





® ¢ 


THE LAST TOUCH. 


“ hat indefinable something” is a useful 
phrase, and has helped many a would-be 
critic out of a scrape. It often happens 

that the “something” is nothing at all. Asin the 

present instance, quoted from the Chicago Post, 
imagination played a large and important part in 
the matter. Mr. Harvey, the famous chef, was 
once visiting New York, where some men arranged 

a contest between him and several other chefs, 

with a view to determining who could make the 

best salad dressing. 

The jolly, fat judges watched the preparation 
carefully, and observed that Mr. Harvey, as a 
finishing touch, took from his pocket a tiny vial, 
carefully uncorked it, poured a few drops into the 
anigeing. and set it before the arbiters. 

They tasted the dressing in turn, smacked their 
lips and puckered their brows. Then they de- 
clared that all the dressings were fine, the most 
delectable that they had ever put to palate, but 
that about Mr. a dressing there was “an— 
ah—indefinable something” which caused them 
to award it the prize. 

“George, what was it you put into that dress- 
ing?” asked one of his friends later. 

‘Only water,” he replied. 
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ENGLISH COFFEE. 


n extract from the London Chronicle proves 
that the English can take a joke in a sports- 
manlike way: 


The American opinion of coffee as understood in 
the English home is not high, and how the coffee 
of the English lodgings is esteemed may be under- 
stood from the following traveller’s tale. 

It was his first morning in London “‘apartments,” 
and his landlady came up with the breakfast, and 
as she set down his coffee-cup, she opened a slight 
conversation. 

“Tt looks like rain,” she said. 

“Tt does,” agreed the American, “and it doesn’t 
even smell unlike it.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Air, row, plain—aeroplane. 


2. Abraham Lincoln, Raphael, William Words- 
worth, John G. Whittier, Daniel Webster, Oliver 


Wendell Holmes, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Henry 
W. Longfellow. 


3. VI+V+I1+en=Vivien. 
4. 1. Plane, plain. 1. Pupil. 111. Tack. 






































SIMPLE GIFTS 
AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


A covering for a block of tags may be made 
of either linen or silk. Cut a strip of paste- 
board—which is not too thick—the same width 
as the block. Cover this neatly with any mate- 
rial, folding the edges over and pasting them 
down. Paste a lining of firm paper over the 
inside of the cover, to conceal the edges, and 
thus form two pockets. Cut the cover of the 
block away to form two flaps that may be in- 
serted in these pockets. Tie the twine ends of 
the tags in a loose knot. 





BOOK OF TAGS. 


A little pin-book does not take 
up much room, and is useful for 
the hand-bag. Cut a piece of 
heavy linen five inches long by 
six inches wide. Fold down a 
narrow edge, and press with 
a hot iron. Down the center 
paste a piece of linen about one 
inch wide. Paste two strips of 
heavy pasteboard down each side 
to leave a space one-half inch 
wide. These cover the edges and form a book. 
Stitch in flannel leaves in which are various 
sizes of black and white pins. Tie with ribbon. 
‘The outside may be decorated to suggest a book- 
cover and title. This design might serve for a 
holder for shaving-papers—the thin leaves being 
attached in book form. The covers must be 
firm. For convenience, a little loop of ribbon 
may be added to hang it by. 





PIN-BOOK. 





KNITTING - BAG. 


A knitting-bag may be easily made. Take 
ribbon of any width and fold and sew over and 
over to within a short distance of the top. 
Gather into embroidery rings wound with nar- 
row ribbon. 

A neat laundry list is always useful. One 
block about seven inches long and five inches 
wide may be covered with one-half yard of 
figured ribbon. Take ribbon of the same 
width as the block and turn 
in two-thirds at each end. 
Sew these ends down, over 
and over, and slip block 
into the pockets. Sew a 
small pearl button on one 
end, with a little silk loop 
for fastening. Slip a small 
pencil through two cro- 
cheted rings. ‘This design 
may be employed in making 
a pretty memorandum book. 


To make a hanging cushion, take a strip 
of batting five inches long; roll this as hard 
as possible and cover with Dresden ribbon. 
Gather the ends and finish with bows. Leave 
a loose length for hanging. Tie firmly in 
thirds and finish with small bow on top. 





HANGING CUSHION. 








LAUNDRY LIST. 








There’s a secret in the air, 

Something brewing, so much 
doing. 

Though the light it will not dare, 

You can feel it everywhere; 

See its shadow here and there, 

Hear it tripping o’er the stair ; 

Always shying, sometimes flying. 

And we boys watch day and night, 

Hoping still to get a sight. 


There are mysteries about. 

Oh, what hiding and confiding, 

As the girls run in and out, 

For they know, we have no doubt; 
But poor boys they scorn and flout. 
If we ask a word, they shout, 
“Stop your prying and your crying, 
Naughty boys, to tease us so! 

Do you think we'll let you know?” 











PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


BY ZITELLA COCKE. 


But we learn a thing or two 

When they’re sitting at their 
knitting, 

Whispering what they mean to do; 

Which is best for little Sue, 

White or red or pink or blue; 

And we often get a clue 

While they’re showing fancy sewing. 

We are studying our books 

With the soberest of looks! 


And we find things every day 

In queer places — pretty laces, 
Boxes, pictures, ribbons gay, 

And the stuff girls call crochet, 
Tools for work and games for play. 
We search well and nothing say. 
Christmas folly makes all jolly, 
And amid our Christmas fun 

We will tell them what we've done. 














UTILITY BAG. 


A useful bag for an inva- 
lid may be made of cretonne 
and sateen, and hung near 
the bed or chair. The bag 
may be made of any size, 
but the one shown is one- 
half yard deep and twelve 
inches wide. Cut the plain- 
colored sateen in the shape 
shown, with a round bottom 
and narrow top. Cut the 





PIN - HOLDER. 





figured cretonne of the same 
curve at the bottom, but 
shape the top to one-half 
the length of the sateen. 
Bind the cretonne first, and 
then stitch the top to the 
sateen. Place upon the sat- 
een, and stitch together. 
Finish the top with draw- 
strings. This gives two out- 


side pockets. 





BEAN - BAGS. 


small scissors. 


flowers should 





TWINE BALL. 





ends and gather the sides into two crocheted rings. 
twine into the pocket thus formed and pass the end of the twine 
through the ring. 


Make a small flat cushion from lamb’s-wool. 
silk. Sew close round the edge small pink roses or forget- 
me-nots, tying stems with one yard of one-half-inch ribbon. Fine 


A useful gift for a mother who dresses smal! 
children is a pin-holder. Take one-half yard 
of ribbon, about two inches wide. Fringe the 
ends, and in the center make an opening. 
Through this, thrust the head of a china doll 
about four inches long. Gather the ribbon 
about the neck with a narrower ribbon. Sew 
flannel strips about the doll’s body,—like a 
petticoat,—and tie the waist with sash of baby 
ribbon. In the flannel skirt attach several sizes 
of safety-pins. 





POCKET MIRROR. 


A pretty gift is a little silk-covered mirror 
for use in travelling. Cut the covering for 
the back a little larger than the mirror. Gather 
this round and draw up over the edges of the 
glass. Sew a cord round this to conceal the 
stitches. Make a cover of pasteboard, covered 
with silk. Sew a cord round the edge of this 
and attach the cord with a bow to the mirror. 
Tie the ends of the cord with a knot. 





SILK PICTURE - FRAME. 


A dainty frame for a small picture may be 
made of silk. Cut down the picture to the 
same size as the glass. Place under the glass, 





SPOOL - BAG. 


and cover the back with figured silk. Gather 
one and one-half yards one-inch ribbon on both 
edges, and draw tightly round glass. Tie a 
bow on top, with a crocheted ring for hanger. 





To make a dainty spool-bag, cover a round 
piece of pasteboard three inches in diameter 
with silk of any desired shade. Round this 
gather one yard of six-inch ribbon. Gather the 
upper edge of the ribbon into an embroidery 
ring four inches in diameter. Make a cover of 
silk-covered pasteboard the size of the ring. 
Sew on ribbon strings. 

A simple and pretty gift for a 
small child is a bean-bag. From 
pretty colored silkateen crochet two 
flat mats four and one-half inches 
in diameter. Crochet these together 
to within an inch. Fill with beans 
and close the opening. 

To make a covering for a ball of 
twine, take one-half yard of Dresden 
ribbon five inches wide. Hem the 
Slip the 


Make loops for hanging and to suspend the 


Cover with 


always be used, and foliage adds to the effect. 





FLOWER CUSHION. 
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A Slight Throat Trouble should not be neglected. 
** Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give prompt relief. (Adv. 


Large profits made on asmall 
plot of ground. Room in your 
garden to Sor a valuable 
crop Hardy in U. 8. and 
© ansds. Send Sous cents and 

Address, 


get our booklet B-H, telling all 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 














Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.60 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 10c ea., # 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester, N.¥. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


——Knox==> 
Gelatine Candy 


Send for new illustrated Recipe Book, 
and make Knox Turkish Delights, Knox 
Mint Paste, Knox French Dainties, 
Knox Chocolate Caramels and Knox 
Marshmallows in your own home. 
Recipes for a hundred desserts and salads in 
addition to the candies. 


It is free on r pe for your grocer’s name. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send 
a full pint phat for 2c. in stamps and his 
name, or for 15c. a two-quart pac e. 


Knox ‘sein? Gelatine 


60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 









































Thanksgiving Day 


will be here in a == 
How are your 
Are they up to the level tof 
the rest of your tableware? 
Look at them and see. 
Nothing adds more to 
the appearance of the table 
than a fine carving set. 


“Anchor Brand” 
Carvers 


Special carver steel, gen- 
uine stag-horn handles, 
sterling silver mountings, 
fully warranted. 

Ask your dealer for them; if 
he can’t supply you we'll send 


Post-paid for $6.50. 





THAT DAINTY FIVE CENTS 


MINT COVERED | 2° ss 

THE OUNCE 
CANDY  _, pete 
COATED ; ' 5< 10 


CHEWING 4 ff ~ AND 25° 


hiclets 


REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
If you can't buy Chiclets in your neigh- 
Try Them ! borhood send us ten cents for a sample 
packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada 
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Football Helmet 
Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new su ription and (10c. extra, 


and Price 
Fielmet $1.00, post-paid. 

So far as we know, this is the 
only satisfactory Helmet offered 
ata low price. Itis very light and 
comfortable. Made of soft tan 
leather, and padded with wool felt 
halfan inch thick. It is thorough- 
ly ventilated, and fits any head. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








lections were held in 12 or 15 states 

November 2d, but in only three of them 
—Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Virginia— 
were governors and full state tickets elected. 
The Republicans carried the first two and the 
Democrats the third. In Maryland interest 
centered in a proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution, which was intended to disfranchise 
negro voters. This was defeated. In New 
York City Justice Gaynor, the Tammany can- 
didate for mayor, was elected, but the board of 
estimate and apportionment, which will control 
expenditures for the next four years, has a 
majority of anti-Tammany members. In San 
Francisco the Union Labor candidate for mayor 
was elected, and Francis J. Heney, who has 
been active in the antigraft prosecutions, was 
defeated as candidate for district attorney. In 
Boston a reform charter was adopted, which 
provides for nominations by petition without 
party designation, instead of by conventions, 
reduces the city council to nine members, and 
makes possible the recall of a mayor after he 
has served half of a four years’ term. 

& 


| pn themengy 9 October 28th, in the Ber- 
mondsey division of Southwark, a parlia- 
mentary borough of London, resulted in a 
victory of the Unionist candidate, who received 
4,278 votes to 3,291 for the Liberal and 1,435 
for the Socialist candidate. In 1906 the Liberals 
had a majority of 1,759. More than ordinary 
importance attaches to the result, as the election 
turned chiefly upon the question of the budget 
and tariff reform. e 


™ Maura Cabinet in Spain was forced 
from office by the agitation resulting from 
the execution of Professor Ferrer. Premier 
Maura resigned October 21st, and Sefior Moret y 
Prendergast, leader of the Liberal opposition, 
and formerly premier, was immediately com- 
missioned to succeed him. The minister of 
war in the new cabinet has announced the de- 
cision of the government not to push further 
the campaign in Morocco. . 
& 


Miny at Athens.—A body of Greek 
naval officers, whose demand for certain 
reforms in naval administration had been re- 
fused by the government, seized the arsenal on 
the historic island of Salamis, October 29th, 
and with a flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers 
attacked three ironclads. The attack failed, 
and several of the mutineers were killed. The 
mutiny was a manifestation of the discontent 
which has been aroused in both the Greek 
army and the navy, in part by the failure of 
the Greek government to assert its claims upon 
Crete, and in part by the retention of the crown 
prince and his brothers in important commands. 
Last month, under pressure from the Military 
League, the Chamber of Deputies adopted a 
measure abolishing the right of the princes to 
hold military commands. 

& 


aj.-Gen. Oliver Otis Howard, U. S. 

A., retired, who fought in many of the 
greatest battles of the Civil 
War, including the first 
Bull Run, Fair Oaks, Get- 
tysburg, and Sherman’s 
march to the sea, and was 
repeatedly promoted for 
gallantry, died suddenly 
October 26th, aged 79. 
General Howard was com- 
missioner of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau from 1865 
to 1874; and was president 
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Post-Card Projector. 


OUR OFFER. 


The Post-Card Projector, equipped for either illuminating or 
acetylene gas, given to any Companion subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 75c. extra. Price of each Projector $2.50. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Post-Card Pro- 
jector, equipped for attaching to an electric light current, given to 
any Companion subscriber for three new subscriptions; or for one 
new subscription and $1.00 extra. Price $3.00. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight of all 
Projectors 5 Ibs. each. 


HE Post-Card Projector, as its name implies, uses illustrated post- 
I cards, instead of the breakable and more expensive glass slides, and 
throws upon the screen a brilliant reproduction about 3 feet in 
diameter in the exact colors of the original. Every home has its collec- 
tion of post-cards, which may be used in the Post-Card Projector to furnish 
many a pleasant and instructive evening’s entertainment. The fortunate 
owner of one of these wonderful machines may also earn considerable 
pocket money by charging an admission fee when exhibiting his cards. 


Description. The Post-Card Projector is made of metal, and is 


japanned in vermilion red, with a yellow border 
stripe. The body of the lantern measures 9x6x6% inches. We can 
supply these Projectors fitted for the use of illuminating gas, electric 
light, or acetylene gas. The Projector for illuminating gas is equipped 
with a high-power Welsbach light and 5 feet of gas tubing. The Pro- 
jector for electric light is furnished with a 32-candle-power 110 volt lamp, 
5 feet of flexible cord and an attachment socket. The Projector for 
acetylene gas is equipped with a specially adapted gas generator, per- 
fectly safe for even a child to use. A small can of calcium carbid is also 
included. We recommend especially the acetylene equipment, however, 
because of its powerful light, which is even brighter than the electric 
light. When ordering be sure to state which equipment you prefer. 





of Howard University at 
Washington 1869-1873, and founder of Lincoln 
Memorial University at Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee, in 1895. He was also a popular 
lecturer and the author of several books. 
& 

ecent Deaths.— Brevet Col. Theodore 

Ayrault Dodge, U. 8. A., retired, a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, and widely known as 
the author of military histories, died October 
26th, aged 67.——Rt. Rev. 
William Hobart Hare, 
Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Niobrara, after- 
ward South Dakota, since 
1873, died October 23d, 
aged 71.—Henry Charles 
Lea, formerly a publisher, 
and one of the most emi- 
nent of American histori- 
ans, died October 23d, aged 
84.——Francis Rives Las- 
siter, who was serving his 
fourth term in Congress as a Democratic Rep- 
resentative from the Fourth Virginia District, 
died suddenly October 3ist, aged 43.—Maj.- 
Gen. Robert P. Hughes, U. 8. A., retired, who 
rose from the rank of private to that of colonel 
during the Civil War, by promotions for gallan- 
try, and was provost marshal general of Manila 
in 1898, and a member of the commission which 
brought about peace with General Aguinaldo, 
died October 28th, aged 70. 
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Expert Pyrography Outfit. 


OUR OFFER. 


The Complete New Expert Pyrography Outfit given to any Com- 
panion subscriber for one new subscription and $1.50 extra, 
postage included. Price of Outfit $3.25, post-paid. 


IFTS on which the thought and skill of the giver have been ex- 
pended are considered infinitely more valuable than something 
bought hastily at a shop. What could be more beautiful or suit- 

able for the wedding, birthday or Christmas present you are soon to give 
your friend than a bit of real art of your own creation? 

The Expert Outfit contains the Farney Carburetor and Blast Pipe. 
This Carburetor, 5 inches long and heavily nickel-plated, is made of 
heavy I-16 inch brass, and filled with a fire-proof asbestos compound for 
absorbing the benzine. This Carburetor gives out a superior gas, cannot 
tip over, and displaces the use of a glass lamp and alcohol for heating 
the points. 

In addition to the Carburetor, the Outfit contains 1 large-sized double 
Rubber Bellows, with net and long tube; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Solid 
Cork Handle, improved shape, with rubber tubing; 2 sheets of Impres- 
sion Paper for transferring designs; 1 hinged-cover Whitewood Box 
for Outfit, partitioned, with design stamped on the outside, ready for 
burning, and a 32-page Booklet, with description of tools, materials and 
methods of decoration, giving a complete course of illustrated lessons. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Real 
CHRISTMAS 


Suggestion 


Can you think of any more 
acceptable Christmas gift than a 
box of really fine writing paper? 
Writing paper is something one 
uses constantly and one is, 
therefore, constantly reminded 


of the giver. 
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Crane’s Linen Lawn 


- has been put upinun- 
4 w Je usually artistic boxes 
= to be used as gifts for 


Christmas and other occasions. 
The boxes are made in several 
sizes, holding different assort- 
ments of Crane’s Linen Lawn, 
and are of different tints, har- 
monizing with the tints of the 
paper. Nothing so _ beautiful 


in the way of holiday boxes of | 


writing paper has ever been 


produced before. 


Ask Your Dealer | | 


These holiday boxes 
of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn can be procured 
at most stores where 
good stationery is sold. Prices 
—75 cents, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $4.00, according to size 
and quantity of paper. They 
offer in an unusual degree the 
combination of a beautiful and 
useful present. Ask to see 
them and be sure they are the 
“Crane” boxes. If your sta- 
tioner cannot supply you, write 
us and we will give you the 
name of a stationer who will. 





EATON, CRANE & PIKE Co. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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| NATURE @ SCIENCE 





perretetty in Research.—The great ad- 
vantage of the electrical methods for the 
study of the properties of matter, says Prof. J. 
J. Thomson, is due to the fact that whenever 
a particle is electrified it is very easily identified, 
whereas an uncharged molecule is elusive. The 
smallest quantity of unelectrified. matter ever 
detected is probably that of the rare atmospheric 
gas, neon. The volume of neon in one-twentieth 
of a cubic centimeter of air is half a millionth of 
a cubic centimeter, and this quantity can be de- 
tected by the spectroscope. But this amount of 
neon contains 10,000,000,000,000 molecules, and 
by electrical methods the presence of only three 
or four charged molecules can be detected. 
Rutherford has even shown that a single ‘“‘alpha 
particle,’’ which is a charged atom of helium, 
can be detected. ° 


‘auto-Rotation.’’—This is a phenomenon 

to which much attention has been given 

at the ‘‘aerodynamic laboratory’’ at Koutchino, 

Russia, because it is thought that it may lead 

to important results affecting the use of aerial 

machines heavier than 

« the air. Its principal 

significance seems to be 

in the light that it throws 

on the importance of 

form in connection with 

the performance of bodies 

moving through the air. 

An illustration of ‘‘auto-rotation’’ is furnished 

by taking a round wooden stick a few inches 
long, splitting it in two longitudinally, and 

channeling the flat side, as shown in the figure. 

Then mount it on a handle with a small pivot, 

placed at the exact center. Now if the flat face 

is exposed to the wind, and a slight rotatory 

movement is imparted, the stick will continue 


to turn as long as the wind lasts; but if the | °7%" 
rounded side is presented to the wind the stick | if he 


cannot be made to continue to rotate. Many 
other curious results have been disclosed in the 
experiments by the use of a variety of forms. 


& 


ight Motors.— The necessity of having 
powerful engines of the least possible weight 
for flying-machines has resulted in the produc- 
tion of motors weighing only about four and a 
half pounds per horse-power, instead of from 
10 to 13 pounds, like the engines usually em- 
ployed for automobiles. It appears that these 
light, powerful motors are applicable to motor- 
cars, and a recent experiment in such application 
is described in the London Times’ ‘‘Engineering 
Supplement.’’ A French aeroplane motor of 90 
horse-power, maximum, was substituted for 
the 30 horse-power engine of a motor-car. The 
result is said to have been surprising, especially 
in hill-climbing, the transformed car developing 
an “‘astounding up-hill speed.’’ It is said that 
the expense of making the light-weight engine 
is lessthan for the heavier type, in spite of the 
increased number of cylinders and the introduc- 
tion of copper water-jackets. 
® 
he Age of Fish.—Until recently there 
has been no trustworthy way of ascertain- 
ing the age of fish. It has been shown that 
mere size does not indicate the age. Messrs. 
Reibisch, Heincke and others have discovered 
that many of the bones, scales and otoliths of 
fishes have annual age rings, resembling those 
in tree trunks, and by means of these Doctor 
Wallace and others have determined the rate of 
growth of plaice, showing that some specimens 
attain the age of 25, or even as much as 29, 
years. Age can now be correlated with size 
and weight, although it appears that the sexes 
have a different rate of growth. 
* 


nee Uses of Cement.—European engi- 
neers are said to be very appreciative of 
the value of cement grouting for repairing de- 
fective masonry, lining wells, and for making 
tunnel roofs water-tight. In Germany a well 
polluted by infiltrations was put into satisfactory 
condition by lowering into it a sheet-iron drum, 
filling the space between the drum and the walls 
of the well with Portland cement, and with- 
drawing the drum after the cement had set. 
The damaged masonry of a tunnel was repaired 
by injecting liquid cement under pressure. Air 
at a pressure of 78 pounds per square inch 
sufficed to force the cement into place. 
& 


H ot Water from Electricity.—A substi- 
tute for the kitchen range as a source of 
supply for hot water has recently been intro- 
duced in England. An iron block, cast round 
a coil of pipe, is heated by a small electric 
heater placed in a chamber in its center. Out- 
side the block is a circular tank containing the 
water, which in its course through the coil is 
heated. The electric current for the heater 
comes from the regular house supply for light- 
ing. As the apparatus stores considerable heat, 
it may be cut off when the current is required 
for light without seriously affecting the supply 
of hot water. On the other hand, the heaters 
may be permanently connected with the electric 
main, independent of the light current. 





FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great 
Skin Cure, 
Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed | 
to be not only the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 


purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For | 


facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- 
ing hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough hands, 
and sanative, antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 
priceless. 








A CHRISTMAS SURPRISE FOR THAT 
BOY ; you can’t think of a more practical Christ 
mas present and one that will be more — 


than a pair of A, Boy’ ii High 


An ideal winter shoe for all kinds of service in all 
kinds of weather. Satisfy parents because they 
save money ; fit the boy's feet right ; keep his legs 
dry and protect him against colds. Satisfy boys 
because they're the “ American Boy,” which all 
boys know are just the shoe for school on stormy 
days, hunting, Sains, all outdoor winter work and 
sport. Impossible to make a shoe any better, 
stronger, or to wear longer. Fit like a glove, com- 
fortable, and have a reputation for long service. 
The upper leather is Menz “Ease” process of tan- 
nage. You never saw a tougher, stronger leather yet 
it’s as soft and pliable as a glove. No other leather 
like it, because no matter how much service it’s 
iven nor how many times it’s wet and dried by the 
re, will never lose any of its strength and softness. 


“American Boy ™ illustrated in 8-inch height 50 
tan and black. Sizes 10 to 134, $3.00; 4 
sizes | to 54% 
CATALOG D 
illustratesall mf 
ican Boy” 6 to 16 inches ; 
also the 
“Ease” for 
the shoe that 
an unequaled rep- 
utation for comfort 
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retail prices, = bi 
if he can show aniaamante 


on sole and on yellow label. 


Menzies Shoe 
Company 
Makers 
Detroit 
Michigan 
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Send 6c. in stamps or 
coin to-day (no postals 
ag = Every ould 

should 


ELEC iD &: have our new mye 
ATALOG, full of a 
trations and descriptions of the latest VOLTAMP Electrical Nov 
elties—Motors, Dynamos, Toys, Telegraph and “ WIRELESS’ 
| Instruments, Ruhmkorff Coils, Geissler Tubes, Transformers, 
Tools, etc. Greatest line of Mini- 
ways. Ideal Christmas 
. Catalog for 6c. in stamps or 
coin, refunded on first order of soc 


| VOLTAMP ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Star Bldg. aitine, M4. 


& FURS“ HIDES 


0 to 50% more pmoney for you to ship Raw Furs, 
os and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 
Write for Price List, market Tran chines 


n 
$10,000 
eidobi Hunters’ and rappers’ Guide 
Best thing on the subject ever written. 
Illustrating all Fur ntenale. Leather 
bound, 450 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and F ur Shippe rs, #1.25. we rite today. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Christmas Book Sg 


The Rush Is 

On! Thousands 

Hnow have our 

» big Free Come 

mas Book Sale 

Py Catalog. Sit 
Peas down and write 

us a postal card 

this very minute 

Sasking for it. 

au This catalog 

shows plainly 

how you can 

MW save from one- 

fourth to one- 

half on every 

book you buy 

this Christmas. 

Orders are pouring in faster every 
day for these wonderful bargains. 


5,274 Different Titles, 
covering one million books on sale in this big 
catalog, more than in many city libraries. 
There are books for young folks and there are 
books for grown ups. Beautiful gift books in 

h, colors; magnificent library sets in cloth and 
genuine crushed levant leather; Bibles and 
of science, reference and business. 


Send for Catalog. 

Just let us send you this catalog. We know 

it will surprise you. We are showing a line of 

R, books that people have been taught to look 
for only in the stocks of high class city book- 
stores. There is no book too good to havea 
place in this catalog. but it also contains a 
greater wasiety of inexpensive books than are 
found in any bookstore. No matter what you 

: want to pay, whether 5 cents (there are 100 
k, books at this price) or $5.00, we have the book. 


“Children’s Stories That Never 
Grow Old,”’ 59 Cents. 


To give you an idea of the book bargains in 
this Free Christmas Book Sale Catalog, send 
us 59 cents and we will send you “Children’s 

Stories That Never Grow Old.” Nineteen stor- 
jes in one book, 76 full pagecolored 
illustrations. Retail price, $1.25. ‘ 

If you want it shipped by mail addi 

w 13 cents for posta ut whether 
you want this boo or not, be sure 
to write for our FREE CHRIST- 

\. MAS ave OOK SALE CATALOG 
No. 65 


is. 
SEARS, *ROEBUCK AND CO. 
1 Chicago, Ill. 

































WINSLOW 
me... Sates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 





Easiest to adjust — Smoothest running and the fastest and 
the finest skates that skill and science can produce. 


Please send for our new illustrated catalogues. They 


Kindly state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFC. CO., 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. C., 





ALL STYLES 
ALL PRICES 
ALL DEALERS 


are free. 





London. Winslow’s skates stay sharp longest. 











HE young fellow 
pretty thoroughly 
tries out a watch— 

his active outdoor life 


proves the qualities of 
timekeeper. 


Precise factory adjust- 
ments prevent heat, cold, 
or position affecting the 


accuracy of the 


Elgin Wat 


Pendant Winding and Setting. Seventeen jewels. 
Ruby and sapphire balance and center jewels. 
Compensating balance. Breguet hair-spring, with 
Adjusted to temperature, 
Patent recoiling 
Dust ring. 
Plates damaskeened. Engraving inlaid with gold. 


micrometric regulator. 
isochronism, three positions. 
click and self-locking setting device. 


Open face and hunting cases. 


In Filled Gold Cases, $30 and up. 
In Solid Gold Cases, $50 and up. 


a 








No. 78 Dial 
—a favorite. 








Other Elgin models, at other prices, according to 
grade of movement and case. All Elgin models are 
fully guaranteed and are sold by jewelers everywhere 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois. 





























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


trated week paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., 98 second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for. The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should ce Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-O . When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
le to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


Silver sent 
It is liab) 








MUSHROOM - POISONING. 


HEN one considers the 
frightful consequences of 
gathering and eating poi- 
sonous mushrooms in mis- 
take for the edible variety, 
it is little short of marvel- 
ous that one without 
knowledge should dare go 
into the fields and woods 
and pick and eat any of 
— = the fungi growing there. 

If one is thoroughly familiar with some partic- 
ular variety of edible mushroom, and can distin- 
guish it at sight from all others, however similar 
in color and form, it is safe to eat that particular 
variety; but one must beware of other kinds that 
resemble it, for however slight the difference in 
appearance, one may be edible and the other poi- 
sonous. There is no absolute rule for distinguish- 
ing the edible from the poisonous kinds, and it is 
better, therefore, to give no general rules, but to 
follow only one: Suspect every mushroom which 
you do not know positively to be edibie. To this 
rule, perhaps, may be added a second: Learn to 
distinguish the white-spored agarics and avoid 
them all; for although there is an edible species, 
it requires an expert to tell it, and the poison of 
another species is deadly, and there is no known 
antidote for it. 

The chief poisons in mushrooms are two in 
number—muscarin and phallin. The first of these 
produces symptoms resembling those of alcoholic 
intoxication, followed by convulsions or paralysis, 
collapse, and death from heart failure. These 
symptoms come on soon after the mushrooms have 
been eaten. 

In poisoning by phallin the symptoms do not 
appear until several hours after the meal. They 
resemble cholera, beginning with severe abdominal 
pain, soon followed by vomiting, purging and 
collapse. 

In all cases of mushroom-poisoning, vomiting 
should be induced as soon as possible, and a large 
dose of castor-oil may be given to hasten the elim- 
ination of any as yet unabsorbed portions of the 
mushroom. 

Stimulants are needed to support the heart, and 
milk containing an abundance of magnesia or bi- 
carbonate of sodium may be given. 

Injections of a salt solution into the veins and— 
in case of muscarin poisoning—hypodermic injec- 
tions of atropin are often employed by physicians 
with benefit. 
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AN IMPROMPTU BRIDGE. 


ne memorable gale which wrought fearful 

havoc along the New England coast played 
some pranks which aroused a grim sense of humor 
in those who suffered from them. A Massachu- 
setts man told of his mishaps with a certain sly 
enjoyment, not to be wholly concealed from the 
listener. 

“*Long about the middle of the storm,” said he, 
“I saw something go flying past the house, and I 
knew in a minute that ’twas the roof of my old 
storehouse. 

“Tt had needed tinkering for some time, but I’m 
one that takes things a little too easy, and I hadn’t 
*tended to it. 

“Well, when things calmed down some, Ezra 
Balcom, one of my neighbors, came along,—the 
next morning ’twas,—and he said he thought we 
ought to go and see what we could do about the 
little bridge across the creek, above here. 

“Tt was one of the first things to go last night,’ 
said he, ‘and when my Ed got home, more dead 
than alive, he said he saw the bridge up in your 
marsh meadow. So as you and I are the nearest, 
I thought we ought to see what we could fix up, or 
the folks from east way won’t be able to get across 
to-«lay for their mail, and so on.’ 

“So we set out, but when we got to the- spot 
where the bridge had been, I saw old John Robbins 
stepping across on something, and thinks I, “What 
is it?’ 

“Old John quavered out to us, ‘I expect some- 
body’s missing this roof, maybe, but it does come 
in real handy!’ 

“When I came to examine, there was my store- 
house roof, that had blowed along and landed 
right where ’twould be of use. It wasn’t a very 


handsome bridge, nor any too steady, but it served 
the purpose that day. 

“The dealings of Providence are surprising when 
you view ’em any time, but come to take ’em in a 
gale o’ wind, and they make the doings o’ man 
seem unreliable, now don’t they? But now I 











calculate to put a good tight roof on my storehouse, 
and see if maybe some other man won’t be selected 
to supply the next bridge that’s needed in a hurry.” 


*¢ ¢ 


AN EXCITING RIDE. 


n going over one of the mountain roads, on the way 
to the crest of the Andes, the traveller has need 
of steady nerves. A passage in “The Andean 
Land,” by Mr. C. 8. Osborn, describes the journey. 


The road is narrow and rocky and rutty and 
steep, with no walls to speak of except tumble- 
down ones that increase the danger by their false 
suggestion of safety, and in one place the wagon 
would fall two thousand feet if it should roll off 
the edge of the mountain. 

The road has no eful sweeps or round, easy 
curves as it takes its way > the Titanic heights, 
but rather it zigzags like the teeth of a saw, as- 
cending in short stretches and doubling back at 
sharply acute angles, leaving very little room for 
a team and wagon to turn in when driven slowly 
and carefully and two abreast. 

Now imagine, if you can, the horses driven 
madly in a gallop, no trot; that would be slow; 
but in quick, short, jerky jumps, such as the mus- 
tang-like animals would make under the saddle 
when pressed. 

The short, high coach follows the cavorting 
horses, Jerking, careening and springing like a 
small boat sailing into a wildly choppy sea. 

You perceive that the wheels are strong, and 
the springs, too, and the whole rig evidently in- 
tended for meng 9 

The driver groans, yells, whistles shrilly, cracks 
his thick rawhide whip, lashes his horses, and 
does everything he knows that will inspire fear 
and induce speed. 

All this you become accustomed to in a measure 
on your dash up the narrow road, dug into and 
— out of the giant ribs of the towering moun- 

ns. 


* ¢ 


A POPULAR PREACHER. 


B* nature most persons shrink a little from the 
preacher who amplifies his paragraphs. They 
demand from him a wise compression of spiritual 
facts. One wishes to go home with something so 
terse, so emphatic and so eminently simple in 
one’s mind that it will keep its place there through 
the week. This isnot altogether a modern. tend- 
ency. Many years ago a countryman, wandering 
hopelessly through the streets of Boston on a 
Sunday morning, was accosted by a native, who 
asked him what he wanted. 

“T want,” said he, ‘‘to find the man who preaches 
short sermons.” 

The native had no hesitation in pointing out the 
street which led to the church of which Dr. Charles 
Lowell was the minister, but anxious to discover 
what peculiar hold this minister had taken of this 
man’s fancy, he suggested that the sermons at the 
West Church were very short indeed, and that 
perhaps the at city might offer, to one who 
seldom entered it, others more likely to please. 

“Not they!” responded the countryman. “I 
never heard him —- but once, and that was 
before the convention the other day; but I remem- 
bered every word of his sermon, as if I had 

reached it myself; and my wife and I had some- 

hing to talk of for a week after. 

“T tell you, my friend,” the rustic concluded, 
“after he has preached his short sermon, there is 
not much to be said on the’same subject.” 


* ¢ 


MAKING THE CONNECTION. 


K enterprising Scotch liquor dealer offered a 
prize for the best answer to a conundrum: 
‘‘Why is my whisky like the bridge of Ayr?” A 
boy sent in, “Because it leads to the poorhouse ;” 
and the unprejudiced umpires gave him the prize. 
With even readier wit a Yankee saw the connec- 
tion in a kindred case. 

At a certain railway-station an anxious man 
came to the door of the baggage-car, and said, ‘Is 
there anything for me?” 

After some search among boxes and trunks, the 
baggres master dragged out ademijohn of whisky. 

“Anything more?” asked the man. 

“Yes,” said the baggageman, “here’s a ve- 
stone. There’s no name on it, but it ought to go 
with that liquor.” 


CARRYING OUT ORDERS. 


Oo" Lord Dufferin’s estate, near Belfast, there 
once stood a historic ruin, a castle which had 
been a stronghold of the O’Neils. One day Lord 
Dufferin visited it with his steward, Dan Mulligan, 
and drew a line with his stick round it, telling 
Mulligan that he was to build a protecting wall on 
that line. And then he went to India, feeling 
secure as to the preservation of the great historic 
building. 

- When he returned to Ireland he hastened to 
visit the castle. It was gone. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. Yes, gone it certainly was 
leaving not a trace behind. He sent for Dan, and 
inquired, “‘Where’s the castle?” 

“The cashtle, my lord? Thatould thing? Sure, 
I pulled it down to build the wall wid.” 


* ¢ 


THE SAFE COURSE. 


rs. Wilson’s husband was often obliged to 
travel on business, and frequently did not 
reach home till after midnight. His wife had been 
in the habit of sleeping peacefully at these times, 
says a writer in the Spokesman-Review, but a 
number of burglaries in the neighborhood during 
one of Mr. Wilson’s trips had disturbed her calm. 
On one night of his return Mr. Wilson was steal- 
ing carefully up the front stairs, so that his wife 
would not be awakened, when he heard her voice, 
high and strained. 
‘I don’t know whether you are my husband or 
a burglar,” came the excited tones, “but I am 
goin be on the safe side and shoot, so if you 
are Henry you’d better get out of the way!” 
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POETRY AND PROSE. 


bed hat a beautiful sight it is, Mrs. Bates, to 
see your two little boys always together!’ 

the summer boarder exclaimed, in an ecstasy, on 
the approach of Bobby and Tommy Bates, hand 
in hand. ‘Such brotherly love is as rare as it is 
exquisite.” 

Mrs. Bates nodded in pleased assent. 

“TI tell Ezry,” she said, “that they’re as in- 
sep’r’ble as a pair 0’ pants.” 


ARS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


Class Pins of Quality 








Write 


Our school, college and class 
emblems appeal to people of 
judgment. The patterns are 
new, unique, artistic. The 
pins themselves we build 
with same care and atten- 
tion that we devote to our col- 
lege and fraternity jewelry. 


THE COLLEGE SHOPS, Attleboro, 










Mass. 








Show your doctor any “ad” of 


Varicose ours in. The Companion and ask 
nis advice about the best trea’ 
Veins. nent for Varicose Veins. 


Our Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


are prescribed by physicians 
as the best treatment medical 
science has yet discovered for 
Varicose Veins, Weak Knees, 
Weak Ankles, Leg Swellings, 
etc. Mad measure 
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from new rubber. 
let with prices free. 
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(PLAIN) 

Always put up in package 
bearing this picture of the 
Minuteman. Upon request 
we will gladly send you the 
Minute Cook ook, 
giving 35 tested receipts sug- 
gesting possibilities for its 
daily use. There’s no guess- 
work in using Minute Gela- 
tine, for it comes measured, 
4envelopes in each package. 
Each envelope makes one pint of dessert, 
whole package makes ¥ gallon. 


Try Minute Gelatine Dessert for your 


Thanksgiving Di 

Minute Gelatine is 80 pure, wholesome and 
delicious, and can be so quickly prepared, 
that its use is a great help to the busy house- 
wife. Ask your grocer for it. ‘ 
Full package post-paid for 1 


cents and your 
grocer’s name. Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 
Va 136 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 4 

















Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is onl ible when 
the pen is perfect. the smoothly 
rounded points,even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


a Pe 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
good one, Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents’ postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 















































Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 
Best Parlor Game Made. 


Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
lar Throughoutthe Civilized 


RIFLE. 
ur New Harmless 26-inch 


2 


orld. Two millions sold. 
If your dealer hasn’t it send 
us mail order. 
$ Buys Harmless 0) 
1 Pistol, Target  Niekel-Plated Rifle 
and 8 Arrows isagem. Rifle, Tar- 
get and 3 Arrows 
post-paid. post-paid for 


PISTOL. 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 











Dependable ! 


You can depend on a 
Waltham Watch and you 
can doubly depend on it if you 
are sure to buy it only of a 
jeweler. A watch sometimes 


WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


gets damaged after leaving 
our factory, but no regular 
jeweler will sell a watch until 
it is in perfect order. 








N. B.— When buying a Waltham 
Watch always ask your jeweler 
for one adjusted to temperature 
and position. 























We speak of the good 
old days—the charming 
graces and courtly ways. 
—But do we forget 
that they did not know 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The Soda Cracker that is the de- 
light of this day and generation. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


















































Surprise Your Friends. 7 
A Gr t R ] _For Floors MA KE Cc eee Bp mera Loken UES Ce ts Cente Ceaee Sine 
fa em y Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. YOUR OWN Color Sheets aid io Tracing REASONS WHY 
for Cold in Head, Catarrh, Hay- Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. P oO Ss T ~ rs nary — aeeaen included. T Boston School Shoes 


Fever, Headache and Neuralgia. e . Post-paid 20 Cents. 
Smith’s Menthol Inhaler F arrington Floor Finish CARDS ~~ OO ee ARE BEST FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 
Sy Every size made in four widths. 


produces soothing, mentholated air Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 
This means perfect fit and com- 
fort 


A yhich allays inflammation and . fi ial nacortgae 
irritation in the air passages of the Writ cade geaigg wen a Phat Free 
head and throat. © Booklet on Care of Floors 
cer rs ne 
° 


WUE yemis coutatnsd to the ora in hand ribboned tati 

ystals contained in t rdi- n han me, presen on, xes. 

nary inhaler — Glass tube in W Coun H Ex anywhere and ranteed. nglish 
meat nickel! ease, 3 in. long— ater Supply for try ouses, u 





































































See where the arrows point- 
solid one-piece sole-leather coun 
ter—solid leather heel (no fiber 








rec we have used 3: estou cakes, or shoddy) —sole-leather insole 
eannot break and may birthday cakes. Beautifully filustratea booklet —extra strong toe box 
carried in purse or pocket. No elevated tank shows styles and prices. Write for it. Est. 1871. whole vamps, NOT cut off 


under tips 


This means longer wear than 
other children’s shoes. 
Ask any dealer for 
the well known, reli 
able Boston School 
Shoe for girls and 
boys if he hasn't 


D ‘st Mail to freeze or leak. 
tag Po we Tank located in 
Take no substitute. cellar. 60 Ibs. pres- 

sure. The ideal fire 


SMITH INHALER CO., Beston, Mass. i > 
CARTER, CARTER & mueee SS. tae prone Hand, 


Gasoline or Elec 
tric Pump. Write for Catalog “D.” 


REBBOLI SONS CO., 448 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 











Do You Know the New 
Method of 
Conquering Pain ? 


Dist ributing Agts.,Boston, Mass. 











Let our Engineers figure out your needs. py a Shem he can get then 
These old torments and Kangar or we'll send you cat 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. nicer ae Calf, Patent Colt. alog on request, and 
Branch : 50 Church St., New York City — neuralgia, sciatica, Send for Booklet. supply you dire: 
= ud : lumbago, toothache, LAMKIN & FOSTER, BOSTON, ase. 











headache, strains, 
ins, i t bites, 

chilblains and others. {|| Je Se CLOTHES PIN 

\ SS OSSSSES aan . 

Painadine . 


The new, prompt, efficient remedy, easy to 
use and so pleasant. Absolutely nothing 





Sweater 


In cold weather 





ap dealer 
sells it 







theCoat Sweater | Mma! aboufit Frecribed by ohascians HH] Bue Sarin. ay 
is often worn as ron a CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 














a substitute for JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, Athol, Mass. Made by U. &. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, vt 


an overcoat, and 
is easily put on 
or taken off. 











Country Homes. 


Pressure superior to any elevated structure. 
Cool, palatable water summer or winter. 
Entire freedom from frost. The Perfect 
System, one suitable for ordinary families, 

or S Homes, as low as 
$48. 00. Also large outfits for hotels and v illages 
at proportionate prices. (Gasoline Engines.) 


Send postal for Book C, 23 Years’ Experience. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston. 


Made of gray 
yarn, with pearl 
buttons, and of 
good weight, 
length and finish. Every garment is 
fully guaranteed. Sizes 36 to 42 inches 
. chest measure. 

Given to any C i bscrib 

~ one new subscription and 95 cts. 

xtra, postage — Price of 

Suester $2.50, post- 


Ladies’ Wool Coat Sweater 


Coat Sweaters for ladies are very popu- 
lar. They are a necessity in winter, 
and equally useful for the cool days of 
fall and spring. We offer an attractive 
pattern, new mannish style, with two 
pockets. It has a fancy ribbed stitch 
and a V front. Furnished in white or 
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Water Ril for F 
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Toothache 


Gum 

not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
ii) Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, léc. 
\ C. S. Dent & Co., 5! Larned saeahen Detroit, — 
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Used by the best Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants 
and Families for more 40 years. 










A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of 

: white bread. Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an 

. Fo gy Sa ae se egg. Cover with hot water to melt butter and make bread right 

pr sencasetattn si . it consistency. Add 1 even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning, 

pontcyte Se and Ghee and 1 even teaspoon salt. When well mixed, stir in I or 2 raw 
e 








on an ee "lin 2 eggs. For goose or duck add | raw onion chopped fine. 


extra, postag id. Price of 
Sweater $2. 50, pos paid. Remember, a 10-cent can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
dressing for 100 pounds of meat or poultry, and the 25-cent can 300 pounds. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. For Delicious Sausages, Flavor with Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 







































Standard 


Wool Underwear 


Just awarded First Prize (the Gold Medal) at 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle ; 


we received also 

First Prize 
Ries (Gold Medal) 
a apie ee ; for ‘Excellence 
and Merit” at 


because it has moved — he Lewis 
ee Segoe a Clark Exposi- 
the standard up. oa oe 


land, 





Rockwood 


A sack will prove penta 
it makes the best — 


grades 


bread you have towne 
wool. 

ever baked or 
: a If you doubt the impor- 
. ance of wool underwear, see recent 
your money will ay a hooey) 
: : Health, Circular No. 8, page 7, which 
be refunded. says: “Woolen underwear should 


always be worn next the body. 
Rockwood’s Underwear can be had in 
natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 
hair and fancy colors. The best fAtting, 
most protecting, longest wearing under- 
wear on the market. 
Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 
per garment, according te quality. 
The Rockwood label is in the neck 
and on the waistband, and the 


Rockwood name on every box. We 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., do not sell direct, but if your dealer 
hasn't Rox kwood Underwear, write 


New Ulin, Minnesota. ‘ This picture US, giving his name, and we will see 
on each box. that you are supplied. 
* 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels. - 
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Your Grocer will help. 





tain 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 



























































You'll like it — everybody likes it — it’s 


Minute Tapioca 


There has never before been put upon the market a dessert preparation at 
once so wholesome, so varied in its uses, so easily prepared. ; 

A guest may arrive just at meal-time, when you have the ‘‘substantials’’ but 
no dessert. Simply take your Minute Tapioca,—it requires no soaking,— 
turn to any one of the tested receipts in Minute Cook Book, and in a few 
moments you can have as delicious a dessert as any one would care to eat, and 
your guest is sure to like it. 


For gc. and your grocer’s name we will send enough to make 
one pint of dessert and Minute Cook Book Free. 


Minute Tapioca Company, Dept. F, Orange, Massachusetts. 
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The sick-room should be bright, clean, 


any disagreeable odors. 
Good nurses know the value of 


ness, it is annihilating all disease germs. 

















Beware of Imitations. 

THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 

SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. > 

88 Broad Street, ny _— 


tae) 
} NOV. 18, 1909 B74 > 


and in every way ‘‘spick and span,”’ so that 
it will be a delight to the eye and free from 


Gabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


A few drops of this wonderful liquid cleanliness 
added to a pail of water keep everything absolutely 
clean. It brightens faded rugs and fabrics. It accom- 
plishes all this with the least amount of work. 

Best of all, when cleansing and overcoming dingi- 


It not only makes offensive odors impossible, but acts 
as a safeguard to the rest of the family, because it kills 
the germs of contagious diseases and may be relied 

“upon at all times as a perfect disinfectant. 
Sold only in yellow packages by druggists and grocers. 

10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 





















































THEY GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land housewife has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


eae 














To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 


Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


Send for our new Booklet 
with full directions ; 
mailed free. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 

88 Broad St., Boston. VYER CRYSIA 
us EARL ES AL i AM GA RS A eh A A A MN SS HS 


Not only takes: the place 
of coffee, but is better than coffee. 


Begin the Day Right. 


Men and women understand that if the day doesn’t start off right, 
nourishing and enjoyable, they cannot do their best work. 


if the breakfast isn't 


This is ually true with school pupils and even more so, for their work is almost 
wholly mental, and unlike the routine of housework and business, there is something new 


to le 


do every day. Nothing helps pupils to get a good day’s start better than a 


arn 
cup of Old Grist Mill with breakfast. Wholesome, nourishing, enjoyable. Try it. 


150 to 200 cups to the pound. All grocers. 
| POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Companion Patent Steam Washer 


THE COMPANION PATENT STEAM WASHER will 
revolutionize the labor problem of the dreaded wash-day, for 
the following reasons: 1. It reduces 
the labor more than one-half. 2. The 
cleansing of especially soiled places, like 
wristbands, collars, neckbands, etc., is as 
thorough as when the scrubbing-board 
is used. 3. There is absolutely no wear 
or tear of clothing. 4. It is equally suc- 
cessful with large bed-blankets, or delicate 
embroideries and laces. 5. For washing 
woolen goods it has no equal. If the 
instructions accompanying the Washer 
are followed the wool will be left soft 
and fluffy and without shrinkage. 6. Can 
be used on any range, cook, gas or gasoline stove. The boiler part 
is made of heavy copper and the construction throughout first class. 








Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions. Price $10. 
Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


$ PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RISING SUN 


: A Shine that 
Really Outlasts 
All Others 


under the heat of the stove is what 
you want, and if you have not found 
it, you must just ask for RISING SUN 
and you will have it as true as you 
live. Other makers claim it because 
they know it is the essential thing. 
We have got it, and you can prove it, 
and you will thank us for showing 
you that a RISING SUN mirror-smooth 
shine is really superior in durability 
to anything which hitherto you may 
have THOUGHT best. Insist on hav- 
ing the real best. 

One package of Rising Sun will polish yous 

stove many times, covering more surface 


than a dozen packages of liquids, which 
always separate and settle out. 


Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 


NE NCCAA LET ES AT 


STOVE 
POLISH 


MIRROR 
SMOOTH 
SHINE 











